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PREFACE 


In this companion volume to A Conjvaan Naiehtwk the author 
has attempted by the same method (that of the short essay or 
“ Note ” on points of special significance or interest) w regiseer 
something of the spirit and substance of that compound of 
mysrical spcculadon and apparatus of craoce, which is genuine 
Taoism, die rival of the Confucian and other schemes of living 
of the “Hundred Schools”. It is this Taoism only—tlte 
philosophy, not the cult—that is dealt with in the following 
pages; the classical corpus of pure and applied thought as 
distinct from post-classical corruptions. The subject, like Great 
Tao itself, is In some of its aspects shadowy and dim ; but of 
Taoism it may be truly said ^t “ its wori have an ancestor, 
its actions a lord ”, and in focusing attention, as he has en¬ 
deavoured to do, on certain key-points of the system, the author 
hopes to have communicated a sense of the single underlying 
prindple chat unites them. 

His dianks arc due to Dr. A, C. Graham, Lecturer in Chinese 
Philosophy at London University, for putting at his disposal 
valuable data ou the subject of NeoConfuciau thought. 
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/. TWO VIEWS OF THE ABSOLUTE 

(i) SUNG CONFUCCAN 

iT may be doubted whether the ghost of Coafodus, had it 
reviaced China in the twelfth century a.d., would have recog¬ 
nized in the sysiemataadon of Confiicun doctrine by the Sung 
phUoJophers, the original shape and substtnee of that docoine. 
The Sung philosophers professed to be no more chau com- 
mencatOM and interpreters, and denied that they were aeaiors 
of anything new; but the inner philosophic meanings which 
they claimed to have found in tbc ancient records, were deriva¬ 
tive (and largely strained) meanings and in that sense were 
jjuasiiiew creadons. In particular the Sung dcpbyment of a 
forces theory ^ based on the Absolute would certainly have 
been for the ghostly visitant a strange, if not a startling, 
con&ontation. 

^ If one thing stands out clearly from the best authenticated 
“ sayings” of Confudus, it is the acceptance by him with a 
serene complacency of “ the tradition of the andcuts" as the 
groundwork of his moral reaching. As the architect of a code 
of morals—of gentlemanly behaviour and benevolent adminis¬ 
tration—he was responsible for the foundation as well as for 
the superstructure ; and he saw (or believed he saw) in history 
(or what passed for history) an ideal foundation ui ic example 
of royal sages who had reached perfection in these matters. A 
historical being thus available it was otiose, in Confudus* 
view, to consider providif^ a mcuphysical one ; in a highly 
practical world there was no real room for such aery explora¬ 
tions, which were much more suited, and might well be left, 
to the Taoists. 
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But xhfi 8cbo!afs of the Sung, tallying perhaps that the Taoisu 
in thdr tcanscendencaJ Toq had, in die vulgar phrase, “got 
something ” which the Confijdans so far had not, set to work 
to probe the sul^ect of fbuadadons. There could be no question 
of invalidating in any way the cradidon of the andents, for this 
was sacrosanct and the breath of life of Confucianism; but it 
was permissible to inquire whether behind and beyond the 
elaborate facade of rules for government—govenimcnt of the 
State and self-government for the individual—there was not 
some central principle, dccp-roctcd in the very nature of things, 
which would account for the whole ethical scheme and identify 
it with absolute, as disdnet from historical, truth. So fascinadng 
was the id ea of rounding off the great scheme with such a prin¬ 
ciple, that the Sung scholars felt impelled to persist with it; 
but they, like Confudus the Master, were avowedly " trans¬ 
mitters and not makers and it was imperadve to Bnd a sanction 
for the idea, either earpressed or implied, in the Coniudan scri^ 
tures. An e»inination of the Four Books unfortunately yielded 
a negative result; but the classics of the school were less im- 
promising, for there, embedded in the Book of Ckangts ^ sdf 
with the antique symboUsm of divination, was a reference- 
inconspicuous, it was true, yet plain enough for anyone to see 
—to T*ei Chi, the Supreme Ulomace or Absolute Origmadng 
Cause of all things. It was possibh^it might even be assumed 
—that Confudus had sensed the import and implications of 
this reference ; for was he not declared by his biographer, the 
celebrated historian Ssil-raa CVien, to have been so keen a 
student of the Changes that he thrice wore out the leather thongs 
that held together the bamboo slips on which its predous 

^ Not in ^ body of the boc^, but in the Great Appendix to it. Hie 
tzadidooal aonbutiofi to Confudus ofcbe authoeship of the " Teo Wings " 
(Appcodicce) of the Book of Changes is no longer aeeepeed. 
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my5«pics were inscribed ? There waa his allusion, too, in one 
version of the Analects (apocryphal though it m^hc be and of 
doubtful meaning) to fifty years spent in study of the Changes 
and to the eSicacy of the book u a safeguard against moral 
error. 

Having lifted the Tai Chi, as it were, from the obscurity of 
its seedng in the Bwk of Changes into the sharp light of the 
Neo-Confudan day, individual philosophers of tlie Sung school 
proceeded to develop the doctrine sJong separate lines, By 
Chou Tun-i. the “ {aiec of the school, Tal Chi was presented 
as the scardng-point. which was also the finishing-point, of a 
cosmic process: a cyclic process of constant change, in the 
course of which were produced in turn the linked principlei 
of Yang and Yin (the positive and negative expressions of Vai 
Chi), the Wu HBng or Five Elements (wood, fire, soil, metal 
and water) and all forms and existences in the material world, 
including the highest of them, man. Shao Yung, drawing 
freely on the Book ef Changes, formulated evelueonary sequences 
of his own, bur, like Chou Tun4, posited Tai Chi as the origin 
and end of everything. In the scheme of Chang Tsai Tai Chi 
was replaced, as the root idea, by Tai Hsu, the Great Void: 
the primal, the pure, state of Ch'i, an all-pervading vapour or 
breath, which under the influence of the Yin principle sank 
and contracted to fashion “ the ten thousand diings and under 
that of the Yang principle rose and expanded to accomplish their 
dissoIuQoo.^ The Ch'Sng brothers likewise-—Ch'ing Hao and 
Ch'Sng I—ignored, or pracdcally ignored. Tai Chi ; but in 
their schemes the basic concept was Li. a spiritual essence work¬ 
ing in and through the ChU, that vapour or breath, to cause 
each one of " the ten thousand things ” to be just what it was 

* A curious aeddpuien of this cfaeory, involving a system of symbolic 
ounben, ii to be Cnind ia the Taouc classic, Utk 7 >w, 
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Md ao ot^ iaa it w«. 1„ the« v»rious spcculanve excursions 
^ five sdiolm n^ed independendy a,d were feeling thdr 
«'«““"fdfbrchemiscer-mindofCiiuHsi-stcepedin 
end with e pesnon for Truth-to consolidated 
toKTify the groujid they had gained. 

elanlying and coj^i^aong ed it fell to him to display them 
as a connected whole. Of Li. the nature of each kind of thing 
^mate or inanimate, wrought or raw), he predicated that it 
pre^xistmt »d eternal; the Li of jade, for instance 
^dy Wore ^ was any actual jade to take this' 

{the universe at large): 
all was yet contained in 
5“P”'>“Ul'fiMte-the Sublime 

of t^ Ho^ of the Li. The medium in which Li wotiJ 
was the Dcbulous mass of the contractif^ and expanding Ch‘( - 
.V the mass, 

iL ^ ^ctiiiar nacufc proper cc a member of 

ahty, ^tcusei« of an idea ; ChV only was creatiye. as 

which directed 

die fvoducts of Ch i meo corridors of" ftmale” and " maJe " 
and dw Five Elements, which gave substance and colour to the 
mymd obj^ of experience in their multiform varieties But 
U although equat^ with n/ Chi. was « the same time 
rascen^ by ,t ; for even the nature of “ heaven and earth ” 
(the totahty of ZJ) demanded a progemtor, and beyond this 
Mtuxe-waitmg, as it were, in incredible aloofoess co answer 
the Wu CK T'ui Chi in revetse, no longer the 

Lmat but the Limitless, Infinitude itself ^ 
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!t required no little philosepluc^l skill (O demonstrate that 
all thia metaphysics and cosmology was really, and had always 
been, the groundwork of the venerable ediiice of Confudan 
morality. It was simple enough to argue chat the seasons, in 
common with other tcriosaial phenomena, were derived from 
the interactioii of the Five Elements ; but to explain that the 
virtues' were so derived (the virtues which to Confucius and 
Mencius were self'^xplanatory and needed no derivation) it was 
necesary to ascribe to the Five Elements a moral as well as a 
material function, and to Li the character of a moral-material 
law. For the purpose of reconsdtudng die Great Tradition— 
essentially an ethical purpose—the fornwr attribute of Li was 
the impottanc one; the moral indeed subsumed the material, 
and if Cbu Hri and his School of the Way ” may be said to 
have had a formula for tlie Absolute, it was : Tai Chi « Li» the 
Moral Law. They could not very well discard Shang Ti, che 
personal chief of the Chinese” Heaven " and prime manipulator 
of the moral order—his name and fame were too deeply indsed 
on the ublecs of the Confuciui Classics for that—and he also 
was placed on a level with U, though altered in guise frons a 
super-divinity to an aspect or illuscradon of the Moral Law. 
In addition there was T'ien, the immemorial ” Heaven ”, which 
was eader to manage as an equivalent of Li ; for, like Li. it 
stood for the principle of nature and for the moral prindple, 
and it did not impinge, as Shang H did, on the delicate problem 
of divine persondiry. And with the inclusion of these two great 
items in their formula (Shang Ti « T'icb — Li) the prescription 
of the Sung Confudan doctors regarding Trn Chi, the Supreme 
Ultimate, was complete. 

1 AincMig ihrtc ww JM (" kindly sympathy *'), the par^unt vinue 
held by tbe Neo-Coiifucians to be rhe perfecc muufestation of Li. 
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(a) CLASSICAL TAOIST 

To Kcuru to the hypothetical vide of the ghoit o^ Confudus 
to (he china of the Sung : if this had been undertaken instead 
by the shade of a Taoist of the classical period, the latter’s 
reaction would have been swift and straight to the point For 
the schoolmen of the Sung were debtors to Taoism, and a 
charge of plagiarism was ^ obvious one to raise; could it 
have been given to a CKuang TzQ to raise it, the task of advocacy 
would have been performed with relish and not perhaps without 
the flicker of a sardonic smile. 

In Neo-Confudanism there were Buddhist as well as Tac^ 
influences and the two were interfused, yet not so deeply as to 
render indisdoguishable such vital prindples of classical Taoism 
as those o£“ stillness ” and the spontandty of Ta&. Chou Tun*i 
might suppose that, in preferring stillness to kindliness and 
justice as a hall-mark of the sage, he was merely interpretmg 
the mind of Confudus ; but there was nothing in the recorded 
*' sayings of die Master ” to show (or suggest) that this prefer¬ 
ence was his, and Chou Tun-i could not unfeirly he accused 
of appropriadng, on behalf of his group, a Taoist spedaliry. 
Against Ch’^g Hao, who pleaded for spontaneous (that is, 
undclibcrate, effortless) action, a similar accusation could be 
made ; for the theory and practice of this sort of action, both 
in Nature and in the life of mao, was the basis—was the very 
meaning—of Taoist philosophy. In their Neo-ConfuciaQ set¬ 
ting th^ and other borrowings from chat philosophy had a 
strong Buddhist, espedally a ChV/i Buddhist,^ tinge ; and on 
this a classical Taoist might have said chat, if the '* School of 


^ 7^ variety of Buildlusm known u Ck'an, with ics emphaw on 
cooreisphdoR and natinalnes la living, had dose afitfiicies wicb (be 
creed of philosophic Tadsm. 
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the Way " could not get on without resorriog to Taoist ideas, 
« should have adhered, or tried to adhere, to the genuine and 
original ones as taught in the Chianj^ TzH Book and the Tao 
Ti Ching. 

He might have said also of that school that, in its feverish 
efforts to schematiae the workings of the invisible world, it was 
guilcy of a gross misuse of the Exculdes of the mind ; that if 
ever there was an example of over-indulgence in " acquired ** 
as distinct from "intuitive'* knowledge, it was here in these 
heady speculations, this orgy of the intellect. Such theoriziDgs, 
and the arguments they enuiJed, were always provocative and 
bound to be dangerous in their results; as Chuang TzH had 
so forcefully pointed out, disputtoons ineviubly led to disputes, 
and these in the absence of an infollible arbiter (and where was 
such a one to be found ?) could only lead to confusion and 
chaos of thought. The followers of Chu Hsi might feel con¬ 
vinced that in him they had found an infallible arbiter: a final 
authority on the Confodan Canon, whose rcinterpreution of 
it had an inherent and obvious rightness which could never be 
impugned. But even in Chu Hsi's lifetime there were learned 
doctors of Confucianism who dared to disagree,‘ and who not 
infrequently failed to agree among themselves—a further olgect- 
lesson in the folly of cultivating the sdence method and chasing 
the will-o’-iho-wisp of the "last word". 

It is not to be imagmed, however, chat T'ai Chi and its 
instrumentalities, which the Neo-Confudam made so much of, 
were excluded by the classical Taoiscs fi^m their scheme of 
things. On the contrary, the latter revered Tm Chi as the 
upper limit of the physical world, but higher still tlierc was 

> Tht schoUx Lu Cbiu-yuaii, for msni»ce, who equated Li (Nature) 
with Mind. In Chu Hsi'j tyuem Mmd was not Li. but a tenuous f^roduct 
of the inMrpky of U aiul C/i7. 
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something* which not being anything was yet not nothing, 
and this was Tao —the Tao which Chuang Tzu descnbed, in 
the pre^ to a list of sainS of Taoism, as “ overtopping the 
Topmost ” (chat is, T‘ai Chi). As to the Yln^Yeng pnodple, 
the respective authors of the Taoist classics deployed it frcely, 
chough without attempting (like the Ne^Confbdans) to make 
it part of an orderly cosmic plan ; the ^mous dualism figures 
in these works mainly as an instrument for “ harmonizing the 
life ”, that is, bringing it to a condition of poisc-^ subtle balance 
of movement and rest—in a sort of spiritual nc^man’sJand 
midway between all opposites, all extremes. Of the Five 
Elements as a ” forces theory ” there is in these same worb 
hardly a trace; they emc^e (or seem to emerge) in a minor 
classic, the dimiiiudve Yin Fh Ching, but more as a convenaonal 
fivefold grouping than as an active consdtuenc of Taoist thought.^ 
The doctrine Ch'i (of the “vital breach”), which in its 
generalized Sung Coitfiician form was far-reaching as “ heaven 
and earth”, was in Taoism emtred on man*s individual Ufe ; 
the Ck'i was in fact the “power” of that life—its urge or 
energy, compounded of spirit and in a mysterious way of the 
physical breach, the conservation and replenishment of which 
were the object and constant concern of the good Taoist. The 
latter had no awaxraess of Li in the sense of a system of ideal 
prototypes of things; but his Tee had some cousimhip with 
Li in that it, too, stood for the Natural Law, and like Li (the 
totality of Li) was present everywhere and in everything, even 
in the gross and repellent products of decay. 

It is not always posfible to determine, in disquisitions upon 

‘ What 'a denomicaced (he " Five Robben " in this work is presumed 
to be a reference (o the Five Elements, which rob “ one another in 
the sense in which Water, (or example, deprives Rie of its character by 
quertdsing it. 
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Td9 in the classics of Taoism, whether the argument is directed 
to Too in its ulcunaCe connotation as the Absolute, or to the 
Ta9 of Evolutionary Process or the Tao of Conduct. Averse 
by instinct (as were all Taoiits) from making dlscincdons of 
any kind, the respective authon—chary perhaps of seeming to 
divide the indivisible Tec-^werc carefid to insist on its essential 
oneness and i\oc to oversiress its individual aspects. But about 
Too in its aspect of the Absolute there could be little ambigulry. 
for there was little to be said ; there was indeed one thing only 
to be said, that tius Tao was actributeless—so completely so, 
that even the character of namcability refused to adhere to it. 
One does not liave to read deeply in Taoism ro discover the 
simple process of logic by which cliis fuiidanicnul conclusion 
was reached. 

On the basis that every Idea presupposed and implied an 
opposite idea, a link, which paradoxically was also a severance, 
came to be established between Bciitg and Non*being, the 
former denoting the Outcome, the latter the Origin. But 
Noii-bcing, though ** uJdmate in the sense of imaging on 
the void and surpassing the imaginable, was neveruieless only 
relatively so; though expressed as a negative, it was a state 
and could be named, and there still clung to it by virtue of its 
opposidoii to Being a vestige of the positive. Every difference, 
however, presupposed and implied a corresponding, ulterior 
sameness; and behind the greatest of all dll&renees, reconciling 
and resolving it, was the Grand Sameness'^the Sameness of the 
Absolute, in which Being and Mon-being, in common with all 
ocher states and all attributes, were fused and unified. In the 
opening chapter of the Tao Ti ChUig, ui which these basic matters 
are dealt witli, this Sameness is described as the Mystery or 
Mysteries; it is as thougli the author were trying to say that 
his subject had exhausted the resources of language, and that 
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4t this point—the identify of everythiog—the edge and end of 
A^ument had been reached. In the Chuen^ TtS Book (the 
twenCy-hfth chapter) it is stated that, if words were adequate, 
it might be possible in the cotitse of a day to elucidate the 
Mystery of Mysteries, but that since they were not, one could 
talk all day and get no further than explaining the material 
world. From the point of view of Taoist propaganda it was 
perhaps unfortunate that the Ground of Things defied, or seemed 
to defy, designation ; yet, as it happened, there was a stopgap 
word which, if not a name for it, was the next best dung— 
Tao, a word of wonder and power, which or^inally meant 
" path ** and had come to mean “ Trudi In the last book 
mentioned it is stressed that Tee. as a teim for the Absolute, 
was a makeshift one : a name for the Nameless chat was nor 
a name, a clue to the Clueless, no more than chat. It behoved 
the student of Tao to beware lest, through constant use of the 
&miliar term, he should become fo^etful of the Abstraction 
for which it stood, 

There was not much hope of arousing the interest of the 
ordinary man in this phantom of phantoms, but for him there 
were symbols and he could be made to understand, for instance, 
what Primitive Simplicity involved, and why it was so important 
for a Taoist to “ unshape " himself on the model of the Un- 
wroughc Block. To the adept or sage it was given to go 
beyond the mental image and to grasp the Ideality, or if not 
CO grasp, at any race to glimpse it—from the secret window 
of the innermost chamber of the mind—in a mode which was 
ndcher speech nor rileoce. 



//. TAO THE INEFFABLE SHE 


Thb doctors of Taoism having found m the vocabulary of 
andenc and venerated Chinese terms a side-^ame—Tao or 
" Great Way”—for the Ground of Things, went on to apply 
it (as they justly could, since the Ground and is aspeca were 
essentially one) to both the Origin (Non-being) and the Out¬ 
come (Being). In celadon to the latter the term represented 
the principle underlying the world of actuality, the tangible 
world of ”che ten thousand creatures” as distinct fram the 
viewless one of the visionary and mystic. This principle, it 
was imporunt to remember, was adll ilie Incommunicable, the 
Namclns; but in Its working it was susceptible of description 
by a metaphor more realistic than T<3(i—that of ” Great Mothe r", 
the genetrix of ‘'all below heaven”. 

In Taoist theory the familiar objects of the mundane scene, 
inanimate and animate, were the result of spontaneous move¬ 
ment in the primordial mass; a roury movement proceeding 
from birth through phases of growth, maturity and decay to 
death, the completion of the cycle or ” return to the root 
From the idea of care, the care required to maintain these 
orderly developments in a disciplined recurrence, it was a short 
step to the idea of motherliness in Too •, and, this suge reached, 
it was easy to equate the Tee of Evolution with the Great 
Mother and to speak of the myriad creatures as her sons or 
children- But even is meuphor this Mother was only a maru- 
festadon, not a personage at all: the real presence (as it were) 
of the Ground, subsisting—formless yet perfect—in dme and 
older than the antiquity of “ heaven and ea^ With the half- 

dozen qualides associated with her hi the twenty-hfth 
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chaptei o£ the Too Ti Cking, she emeigee from the cosmic 
shadows as aa clemencal force: entirely sel^uffideac for her 
propagation and nurturing of yec dependenc on 
Too the Absolute for the law of her being. To her it belonged 
to operate that law (the law of pure spontaneity) by spontaneous 
production ; but there was no meric in effortless activity and. 
Stupendous though her achievement was, the Taoist must know 
that it was not a matter for laudadoii. The mood of reluctance 
or refusal to take credit for the work of Tm in any of its forms 
was encouraged, indeed enjoined as a point of doctrine, in the 
literature of Taoism; and no doubt this atdeude explains in 
part the obscurity which surrounds the Great Mother, and the 
£cfulness of her ^pearances, in chat literature. In function she 
closely resembled Te, the impersonal essence or “virtue” of 
Too ; but Tt was foimadvc rather than creative—a power 
which, invesdng each nascent thing, impelled it to follow its 
natural course and, in the case of man, directed him on the 
“Way” to sagehood. 

A variation on the theme of Too conceived as the Universal 
Mother is the even vaguer presentment of the “ Valley Spirit ”, 
which occurs in the LiVh Tzi Bcok in a rhymed fragment 
ascribed to the Yellow Emperor,^ and again in the Td^ Ti 
Chit^ (the sixdi chapter] without an ascription. So compressed 
is the symbolism of this brief chapter, that it is difiiculc to 
extract any dear meaning from it; it would seem, however, 
that the Valley Spirit was another name for the Female Prin¬ 
ciple, the Yin or passive clement of dualist thought. In con- 

^ There was a penucefu tradition conoectuig the name of Huang Ti, 
the legendary Yellow Emperor, with the authorship of a work (or works) 
oc the fubjece of Taoitm; a tradition can be seen reflected in refer¬ 
ences by the hisiorun SsiWua ChSen to Huang-Lao. the craft (or words 
or boob) of Huaog Ti and Lao Tau. 
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trast to the bold convexity of the hills, the low-lying and hollow 
groimd, as TaoisU saw it, was a shy, tecepdve feature ; a deep, 
withdrawn coUccting-place, which caught the waters &om 
heights and made than sdll. Seen thus, the valley with its 
womb-like character was very apt as an image of Female 
Principle ; and Its sontalled spirit was emblemsde of the quest 
and cult of femininity, that is, of uiiobtrusiveness and quiet, of 
being a blanks or vacancy for T(U> to fill. But the Valley 
Spirit, described-^supposedly by the Yellow Emperor^as 
" deathless ”, had durabiliry, a quality of strength ; so too, d\e 
soft transparency of a pool was strong Qn the simile of Chuaog 
Tad) to reflect with the hard precision of a glass " die liairs of 
the beard and the brows" of one looking into it. The glori^ 
ing of “ strength through weakness ” by exaltation of the dal« 
and deeps was typically, indeed uniquely, Taobt. In Con- 
fudanism, as Dr. Waley has pointed out,* the oudook was the 
opposite of this: *‘Thc gentleman’*, a disciple of Confudus 
is recorded to have said ." abhors to dwell on low-lyiag ground, 
the sink of all the impurities under heaven." 

1 Tliu ii, having die blankness ef virgb timber, of the Unwrought 
Block. 

* Arthur Waley, 77ir Way and tls Powar ( 1934 ). p. f6. 




III. DOCTRINE OF T£ 


It w&s doubtless with the object of fadliuting study of the 
thick-set aphorisms in no clear order, which made up what 
came to be known as the Tac Te Chirtg, that Chinese commen- 
ucors applied themselves to curdng the refractory text into 
chapters and giving dtles or explanatory headings to these. 
The latter device, if sometimes not too happily executed, was 
laudable enough; the merits of the former are attested by the 
^ct that the coode of presentation in chapters has persisted to 
this day. In his brief account of the work as one composed 
by Lao Tan ^ao TsiS) on the eve of that worthy’s departure 
to the West ”, the historian Ssu-ma Ch*icn refers to an original 
division of its more than dve thousand words: a twofold 
division which led to the “ parts ”, whose keywords were Tao 
and Te respectively, being called by editors (bodi ancient and 
modem) tie Book of Too and the Book of Tr. 

While the first “ part ” deals fully with the meaning of Tae, 
one looks in vain through the so-<alIed Book of Te for anything 
approaching a definition of its subject, but &om the hints arid 
suggestions of wbae 71 does an inference can be dravm as to 
what Ti is—a funedon or faculty of Too which is at once a 
‘'genius”, a “magic” and a sort of providential grace”. 
Inidaliy and fundamentally it is a ” lord of life ”, a force of 
nature which, if unimpeded by rnan-made artificialities and 
checks, maintains intact for each animate being the primal free* 
dom and fi^eshness of its proper character. In another aspect 
it is a wonder-worker, an efficacy to be acquired by the man 
of Toe through nurturing his stock of ch*i or “ vital energy ” ; 
a process which, if carried further by accumulating a reserve of 

14 
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ch'i, enables him^4s it en&bled Mendu$ with his &nDU3 hao 
Jan ehih ch‘i ^by a subtle wizardry to compass and comirund 
" all between heaven and earth (the whole scheme of things). 
Again and lastly it is a test and standard, a guide to conduct 
of the most intimace kind ; a holy spirit and comforter, as it 
were, perpetually available and never iectiiig down ” its pos¬ 
sessor. And so personal is all this, that the presence of Ti and 
its workings must be carefully concealed from the eyes of the 
world; CO Ti (as ro Tao) self-display is abhorrent, and it is 
up to the Taoist to keep his great " ensconced in the folds 
of his hair-cloth like a piece of fine jade 

But the practitioner of Tf, whether prince or private indi* 
vidual, is automadcally a transmitter of its mysterious power, 
and chough he may manage successfully to mask the symptoms 
of Ti in his particular case, there can be no disguising its general 
eRecu, the marb of its impact on the community, the fruits of 
Ti. The so-called " three treasures ’’—the qualities of gentle* 
ness, frugality and not presuming to be foremost—miglu seem 
CO be purely interior virtues of the sage ; yet, caught and trans¬ 
formed by the "magic" of Ti, they assume a practical—a 
social-policjca]—shape and become regulations for the conduct 
of the $ute. Hence the policies in government: fine, of non¬ 
violence with special empliasis on die avoidance of aggressive 
war, and second, of a return (by ruthless pruning of cultural 
interests and the comforts of life) to the primitive ways of a 
golden age of pre-history- Hence also the policy, implicit in 
diBSc two, of repressing any urge to "lord it" over other 
States. And lest it should be thought that such a rdgime, so 
negative in character and so uncouth, must foil to hold its own 

I litcralJy, " Aoed-like breath '* An overflowing moral eoeigy, a 
kini of superladve personal morale "-.B. K. Hughes and K. Hughes, 
R/tiglan in China (ipjo). p. j?. 
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in A compecidve world, the Taoist is reminded agaia and again 
chat che apparent weakness of Too h its strength—an invincible 
strength like that of water (the very embodiment of weakness) 
which meekly surrenders to the juttmg rock, yet imperceptibly 
reduces it to powder and in the process bears it trlinnphancly 
away. 

The mjunedon to requite uijucy with Te”, which appears 
in the Too Ti Citing and forms the rubjea of a question and 
answer in the Confudan Analecfs, is believed to have been a 
proverbial saying drawn from the common stock of such say¬ 
ings available to Taoists and Confudans Qq diis sup¬ 

position it is rea$oi»ble to interpret Ti in these contexts in its 
general sense,' and to render the proverb (as most scholars have 
done) by some such wording as “ requite injury with kind¬ 
ness That this was the idea of the author of the Tao 
Ching seems clear from a suremcnc of his own about good¬ 
ness : namely, that the sage “ shows goodness to the good^ and 
also to the bad, so that all may obtain goodnessThe doc- 
iriue is not further developed In this work, nor, contrary to 
what might have been expected, does it £gure at all in the 
copious treatises of Cltuaf^ TzH. Where it emerges in the 
Analttif it is in connection with an inquiry, addressed to Con- 
£idus by a person unnamed, as co what he thought of “ requit¬ 
ing injury with kindness”. It was a worthwhile question 
galling for a weighty answer, and it cannot be said that the 
premier s^ of China failed to rise to the height of a great 
occatioD in dealing with it as he dfd. The impression given 

* As distinct Corn its specialised, ccchmcal Taoist setue. 

Maclagan, exceptioruily. preferred to read TS in the Taoist 
comm as " uocnouved indiflereocc and rgeeted tiie usual trao&larion 
of the saying in (avout of: “ Be a Taoisr even when injuxed.” P. J. 
Maclagan, Ckutese Reiigi^ Idm (igad). p. 63. 
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by the AneUcts is that he regarded the saying as estpressive o£ 
an idealism wholly unsuited to the troubled condidons of his 
time ; he was willing that kindness should be repaid with kmd- 
ness (the effect of which, according to the Book oj Rita, was to 
" stimulate the people*' to be kind), but for injury, which in 
one shape or another was rampant always and everywhere, he 
held that the proper recompense was Justice (chat is, " straight 
dealing" or " what is correct*'). 

An eminent sinologue, Dr. Herbert Giles, once wrote that 
Confucianism might " be said to contain all the great ethical 
truths CO be found in the teachings of Christ To generalize 
quite so broadly as this would seem to be to over-simplify the 
case : it should at any rate be noted, In any comparison of the 
ethics of Confucius and of Christ, that the former with his keen 
sense of " what worked " preferred to visit unsocial behaviour 
with a more realistic requital than mere '* goodness*'. 

^ H. A. Oilei, JUUghfU of AmM Oiha (1905), p. 46. 


IK COUNTERPART OF Tt IN THE 
CONFUCIAN “TEN WINGS" 


In a cosmological passage, which appears with rather startling 
suddenness between two dialogiues in the twelfth discourse of 
Chuan£ Tzu, the Te of Tco is presented ia its metaphysica], as 
distinct irom its moral, sense as ^e great determinant of *' form 
at the Sure of Things. It was not enough that the world 
emergmg from the mists of chaos should ^llow Too, that is, 
that it should evolve spoQUneously; it had within it the ele¬ 
ments of a pattern, that of the prospective “ heaven and earth ”, 
and it was vital to the development of this pattern that it should 
follow Ti. For T< was that which gave each concrete thing 
its shape and special mahe-up; its virtue ", in the sense in 
which one speaks, for instance, of the virtue of a drug ; its 
mode of beii^, that proper to it as a member of its class. If 
allowed free play—an important "if", which folk were apt 
to underrate'—foese gifo of Ti were ample to Insure the orderly 
progte&son of " heaven and earth ", the disciplined march of 
" the ten thousand creatures", all In their ran^ and all in step 
with Tao.^ 

The idea of an individual " strong point ” in things is illus¬ 
trated in the ninth discourse of Chuang TzS by e:cajnples taken 
from inanimate and animate Nature. Thus, the substance of 
clay is repteseated as having ic own distinctive character, which ' 

^ A sharp diswerion was drawu in Taoism berween the order or pattem ‘ 

ia Nature and io axtUicial eounterpart in the insdnidons of men. While 
the fonner was budedaa the handiwork of Too, the latter, which involved 
purpose and pUnning and amounted to a of Tm, was itroa^^ i 

condeicned. i 
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suffers impaiimenc directly the potter briogs his skill to bear on 
the plasdc mass, tn the same way, wood has its special char¬ 
acter, which remains intact just so long as the material escapes 
the attentions of the carpenter and continues in the ideal state 
of the UnwTought Block. Again, in a striking passage, the 
point is made chat there is a real nature of horses, which needs 
for ics dilriimenc absolute freedom and is lost when the animals 
are pressed into the service of man.* It behoved the governors 
of ie world to take care, lest (like the potter, the carpenter 
and the horse-trainer) they so conducted themselves as to 
&ustrate, when they ought to be fostering and furthering, the 
operations of Te. 

There are indications throughout Chutm^ Tzu of an eager 
interest on the part of ics authors in che more spectacular of the 
outward showings of TV: a sort of poetic exdcemcnt about 
the high spots or " wonders *' of Nature, as modem populai- 
izers of science are wont to call them. In particular, what 
intrigued these writers were the marks of Ti displayed to view 
by furred and feathered creatures of the wild : the singularities 
of physical form that consriruted for each the cachet of its 
hind. Attention is drawn, for instance, to the blackness of die 
raven's wing and the whiteness of the swan's, to the beauty of 
skill of che tiger and leopard, to che length of leg of che crane 
and (he squacness of che duck. As visible s^ns of che invisible 
Ti, these attribuces had something sacrosanct about them ; there 
muse be no attempt to tamper with them in any way-^co shorten 
che crane’s or lengthen the duck’s, a process which apart 
from its futiliry would cause suffering or worse. And whac 
applied to the lower creatures was true also of the higher; 

' A story is told ia the Lith Tzu Boois of a Taoist judge of horses whose 
proficiency was soch chat he couJd choose a good horse by reference to 
its TA learing ^oescions of iu colour and sex ro settle tbemselves. 
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there must be no interference with the Ti in man—with his 
soul or spirit which, according to Chuang TzQ, went out in 
all directions to nourish and transform and was the same In 
name as Tt (or God). 

The idea of a vital force oc principle, which £xes the pattern 
of csascence for every individual thing, inanimate or animate, 
remained a spedaliry of Taoist thought until (perhaps about 
2$o 8 .C.) certain members of the Confudan school—anxious, 
sc would seem, to provide a metaphysical basis for their moral 
cod^^et themselves to philosophize the ancient manual of 
Chinese augury, the Book of Changft. The fault of these and 
subsequent labours—the Teit Wings—is scrougly dnged with 
Taoism, but its general character—a reinterpretation of the 
augurisde text for the guidance of the gentleman sumps 
it clearly as a product of die Confudan allegiance. The ortho¬ 
dox doctrines of the Pour Boob reappear in it. but are presented 
in a different form ; in pardcular, Too, which to Confudus and 
Mencius signified no more than a practical way of conduct, 
figures in die Ten Wings in an abstract sense, comparable ro 
the meuphysical sense of Ti in Taoism. 

So close, indeed, were rhe minds of the unknown authors 
of the Wings to this sense of Ti, that in the Great Appendix 
(the Fifth and Sixth Wings) where " heaven and earth" (the 
visible world] is credited with an inherent power—chat of 
producing, of giving life—the term Tc itself is used to designate 
this power. In other passages of the Great Appendix, where 
individual ef^cacies are ascribed to heaven, to earth, and also 
to man, the term used is Tao in the sense of " principle " or 
" law ” ; ai actually defined in the text, this Too is " what is 
beyond the material realm" (that of "implements" or finite 
things, as opposed to ideas). In the same way the basic portion 
of the Chmgfs, extolled in the Great Appendix as a perfect 
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book, ha$ its Tec, is phndple ot law. which is that of com> 
prehensiven«s$; foe co the Co&flidan ampltfiers the apparatus 
of the book—the lijieac inures of the legendary Fu lii, and 
the eoigmadc incetpretadons atcributed to King WSn and the 
Duke of Chou ^—appeared, when fully understood, to provide 
infallible moral guidance in all sicuadons whatsoever. A note¬ 
worthy feature of the Great Appendix is the occurrence in it 
of muldple Tec : a threefold Tao of heaveu, earth and man 
(referred to by Wilhelm as a “ trinity of world principles '*) * 
and a fourfold Tec of the ancient sages, covering the four 
chief outcomes—“judgments", “changes", “images" and 
“ prognosdeations of their study of the linear £gures (the 
divinatory diagrams). 

It seems clear that the authors of the Great Appendix had 
in their minds, though perhaps vaguely, what is somedmes 
rather ponderously called (as by Wilh^m) the Principle of 
Individuation—the idea, namely, that in the phenomenal world 
each thing has its specific nature, and chat this nature fixes a 
boundary which separates chat thing from every ocher.* They 
made no attempt to develop this idea, which in Taoism was 
an all-important one; but in positing, for instance, a Tec of 
sun and moon and equating it with the quality of brightness, 
they came near co expressing what a Taoist would have teemed 
the Ti (specific nature) of sun and moon. On the ocher hand, 
to idendfy the Tec of man—as the author of the Shuo Kua 
(the Bighth Wing) did—with the Confudan virtues Jin and I 
(“ kindly sympathy " and “ doing what is eight "). was to court 

i Fufaer and son; former a joint-founder, with King Wu, of the 
Chou dynasty (about 1X00 ».C.). 

* K. Wilhelin, TV I Chufg or Book ttf C(tai\gft (Eoglisb translation. 
x 9 jx), VoL I, p. 184. 

• ibu.. Vol n, p. 10. 
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oppoiition from the rival school, whose theory of virtue was 
that it should be natural, not acquired. More closely ia line 
with Taoist thought was the author of the Win Ym (the Seventh 
Wing), whose Too of a wife and of one who wrv« is eqiaaced 
with the quality of recepriveness, of being *' shU; yet the 
analogy with Taoism it not exact, inasmuch as this Tee was 
ihatofaclass (ofwives in general and of all who serve), whereas 
the Ti of Taoism was a property of individuals. 

In their meuphyrical character these Tao of a class are akin 
to the “uruversals" of Kimg-sun Limg^-his thiK literally 
fingers or " pointers”, which have been likened by Dr, 
Fung Yu-lan to Plato's “ideas”.* But they have also—and 
this is the whole meaning of them—a moral character; as is 
very dearly shown in the tuan Chuan (the Pint and Second 
Wings) where, in terms familiar to readers of the Analt<ls. the 
Tm of the clan—the abstract principles of fatherhood, sonship 
and brotherly love—is presented as a practical rule of conduct 
for its members. What the Tao of the Ten Wings squarely 
point to, is a concept which cook shape mote titan a thousand 
years later: the Neo-Confudait concept of Li, which was 
derived from these Tae and was, in fact, present in germinal 
fonn—as U—in the Great Appendix and in the Shw> Kua. 
The naioM of this concept has already been indicated in Note 1. 

A casual relerence in the fCua to Too and Ti in com¬ 
bination suggests chat the author was, in this instance, viewing 
bis suljecc through Taoist spectacles; that he was thinking of 
r« as “ The Way ” in the sense of the nameless Great First 
Principle of Things, and of as its " Power ” in the special 
in, which that teem is used in the Too Ti Ckii^. 

> A ptonuafttt owmbw of the Sopkuc sebooL who lived about 300 ®.c. 
* Fnog Yu-laa, A Short Hitlory of Chinm (tMS), PP« B? 

and 90. 



V. THE THEORY OF WU-WEI 

pcmapics of Taoism required that nothing, jioc even its 
body of doctrine, should be consciously planned ; as a result, 
Che separate tenets are not to be found clear-cut in the litera¬ 
ture of the school, but have to be disengaged from the argu¬ 
mentative and iUmtrativc matter in whicli they are caught up 
Three basic coacepo—those of Tao the Absolute, the Tac of 
Bvoluaonary Process, and Te-have already been noticed ; a 
fourth one, complementary to these, was or mysdeal 

u^on—the highest expression of the Ttu of Conduct in the 
life of individual man, and the due to sagely government of 
the world of men. 

The highly concentrated advice to the Taoist to “ Act in- 
acuon ” {Wei-wu-wei) induded a poadve as well as a negative 
dement; he was » act and at the same time not to act, and 
if this looked absurd, be must understand that two very dif¬ 
ferent kinds of acdou were referred to. The first of these was 
spontaneous action, of which Nature (that is, Tao) was the 
grand pracddonct; the second was action taken with design, 
premeditated and dicected to chosen ends—that uken, £bc in¬ 
stance, by the Confudan school with a view to transforiTuiig 

"common men "into “gentlemen”. The one kind, the action 

of Nature, was real actioii; the other, however attractive it 
might seem, was a forcing of Nature and therefore unreal, and 
the student of Tao must learn to renounce it utterly. 

To this spurious action the doctors of Taoism attributed 
everything chat was refractory in the circuimtanccs of their 
time: in particular the scramble for great possessions, as re¬ 
flected in the flashy magnificence of the Court, the squalid 
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pbght of the ovcrtajced masses, and tlie menace and misery of 
constantly recurring wars. These phenomena and others (such 
as the craze for moral culture, which if less rcptehenaible was 
equally un^Taoisde) were the sinister outcome of desires—noc 
of natural desires, which could be satisfied without ef!bct, but 
of inordinate cravings the appeasement of whi^ involved, in 
addition to effort, coinpctitioii and strife. Since the prirodve 
days of the Nesc-builders ^ man had furnished himself with the 
necessaries of hie and warded off danger, by insdnee, like the 
“ birds and bease ; so long as he went thus far and no further, 
his simple regime of rural operations—his £ield-craft» his weav¬ 
ing. even his use of weapons—was natural acdon in accordance 
wi^ Tao and therefore outside the scope of the prohibidon in 
Wu-wti. It was when he exceeded his divine commission, 
elaborated his arts and muldpUed his armaments, that the mis- 
ehieS of" science" (especially its powers of descruedon) closed 
in upon him and caused his undoing i so. too, when he set 
up systenu of law and reiitforced th^ with punishments and 
rewards, the iiieviuble results were evasion, deceit, thieving, 
banditry, iinpoverisbmcui and social unrest. The courses which 
normally he elected to follow were such as failed, cithec mote 
or less, to satisfy the crucial test of itaturalness; in their various 
ways they represented action—deliberate, contrived aud there¬ 
fore attifidai—which the Taoist must avoid at all costs or 
forfeit his " precious jade ", the treasure of Tao. 

Should he find himself getting caught up in such action, he 
must hasten to quell the unruly derires: to dose the eyes to 

^ h wu bdievedthat la the dawn ofeiviLzation, befeie tb« incoduetioa 
of house-buildiag. men had nude thenuelvee dwellings f« »£cry io the 
topi of creea. Hie rradidon is aieneioaed in the TxS B^k ; aho 
m tb« Ii yOn. which fornu pan of ehe Confiirian Boo^i ef Rita and is 
noteworthy tbe evidences it contains of Taoist ideas. 
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the five colours and tlic ears lo the five notes of music, to deny 
CO the palate the five delectable tastes. These comely things, 
as creations of Nature, could not be otherwise chan praise¬ 
worthy in themselves ; but they were liable to be m plo ited, 
with damigu^ efiecB on the keenness and concrollabilicy of 
the senses, and if this should threaten, the one sa& line for the 
Taoist was withdrawal &om or indifference to them. What 
applied to the senses was true also of the mind, with its thirst 
for knowledge and for imparting knowledge, its urge to develop 
and exteud human arts and skill; if proof were required of the 
dangers of knowledge, was it not provided by the Huudeed 
Schools each shoudng the others down in an effort to con¬ 
vince men that it alone was the possessor of Truth ? lVu~wei 
Enaction) might be a term of mystery, but fFu^yii (desitcless- 
ness)—the srepping-stone to was oixe chat everybody 

could understand ; there were no short curs to how¬ 

ever, and it was only to be attained by a process of " daily 
diminishing and again diminishing" the recaldtrajit desires. 
When this process was compleK, the mind, no longff involved 
in the toils of positive action,* could give itself up to negative 
action, which was that of Tao and therefore true action : could 
be aimless and cffbrdcss yet all-efficient, like the stars in their 
courses or the four seasons, and by "doing nothing ” ui this 
sense be the master of everything. 

* the opposite of HWv», 


yi INVARfABLE JVAY OF COVERl^MENT 


A$ alr»dy men tinned, the leading pnnciple of government on 
TaoUc lines was Wu^wei (inacdonj, and writers of the school 
were emphatic in declaring chat, if a ''true man"<—a pra^ 
tidoner of were put in command of a Stace*s affairs, 

all would be well with chat State and it would be perfectly 
governed. The secret of this consummation lay partly in a 
compelling power inherent in WiHvei, uid partly in a sort 
of magical efficacy ascribed to the personal example of the 
Philosopher>King ; good government was clius in theory auto¬ 
matic. when once the right individual had been chosen for its 
head. But certain (probably later) Taoisc were consdoiu of 
a practical side to government and seemed to favour, if rather 
half-heartedly, a light form of pubbe administradon so ordered 
as to be not incompatible with tVu^wei. 

A sidelighc on this is provided, unexpectedly enough, by the 
Confudan AttaJecIs, where in one passage the semi-mythical 
Shun is lauded as an expoiKnt of and in another is 

stated to have managed well *'aU below heaven'’ with die 
assistance of five ministers. These five ace clearly envisaged 
ai officers charged with the day-to-day business of govemxxaent, 
while the Emperor is one who reigns, but who dos not rule ; 
thus room was found in an ideal Confudan poUty for both 
inaction and action, the former the waiting activity of the 
soul, the inactivity which is more real than any purposeful 
activity can be *’ *) connoting the method of divine sages, the 
latter the norm of conduct for ordinary men. Divine sages 
were, of course, a rarity, and the emphasis in Confucianism 

‘E. R. Hughn, Tftr CrM Ltarn'ing and (194a), 

p. 175 * 

a6 
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was all on action: did not the Master himself condemn the 
cult of inaction in company with birds and beasts" by 
ordinary men as a travesty of the Way ? 

In Taoism inaction, though likewise exroUcd as the high 
technique of legendary sage^cesrors, was further presented (in 
sharp opposition to Confucianism) as the goal of humanity in 
the world of experience. But whereas the Confucians took 
pride in demonstrating the workability of their tlieory of action, 
die Taoists (apprehensive perhaps of seeming to indulge in con¬ 
scious planning) were generally concent, while stressing the 
prindple of inaction, to let the practice take care of itself. A 
special interest attaches, therefore, to the thirteenth essay of 
the Chuang Tzu Beok. where the author, a politically minded 
Taoist accepting (as the Coofodans also did) the immemorial 
gradings of society, bases upon them a kind of working formula 
for government, which he calls “ the invariable way 

The essence of his as^ument appears to be that as in Nature, 
apart from man, there are degrees of honour—the greater dig¬ 
nity, for instance, of the dome of “ heaven ” compared widi 
the pavement of “ earth -so also, in die case of man, there 
arc high positions and humbler ones, a class of rulers and a 
class of ruled, reflecting the natural division of a fomily into 
its head and its members. As to the functional difference be¬ 
tween these classes, the ruled are chose who constantly perform 
the inescapable taskwork of the world; who are active, not 
in the Confocian sense of operating a moralistic code, but in 
that of labounag to provide the necessaries of simple living on 
Taoisdc lines. The other class, the rulers, ace those who con¬ 
trol this activity, though lighdy foom afar, so ligbdy chat the 
reins of government might be threads of gossamer in their 
hands; who are themselves inactive, inasmuch (to borrow the 
imagery of a later time) as they neither coil nor spin but live 
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•with Too ”, like the lilies of the field. And the reason fist the 
existence of the classes is chat, if all men were inactive, the 
material needs of die Taoist comnnmity would not be mct» 
end that, if all were active, dicie would be no foem for a 
regnant Lord and Master of H'a-av/; it is only by the two 
modes in balance that perfect government is to be attained, and 
this—as the andents discovered—is ” the invariable way 
The author of this treatise, in thus creating for purposes of 
Hs argument an active class, seemed to Dr. Lcgge “ by this 
disdnetion to give up the pecidiarity of his system”.' A con¬ 
trary interpretation is, however, admissible. For if the task¬ 
work of the world, the toiling and spinning, was inescapable 
—and ic was—the activity involved was no activity; it was 
” action as a last resort”, which (as taught elsewhere in the 
ChMngi TzH Beofe and also in the Tao 71 Ching) was not only 
no lapse from but a sign of true power. Furthermore, 

the desire for food, clocliing and shelter was a purely natural 
one, and the action taken to provide these things, if free from 
motives of gain and fiimc, was also natural and therefore in 
accordance with Wu-tvei. On tins basis the pcculiaricy of the 
system •was far from given up. 

Pursuing his diemc of classes in the State, the essayist of 
*' the invariable way ” posits a third, intermediate class: that of 
ministers of State, executants of the great yet weightless dcaccs 
issued by the sovereign authority. These decrees, tho highest 
expression of policy for the Sum as a whole, arc the 
of govenuneni; the detailed measures for carrying them out 
—the province of ministers—arc the non-cistnUehy which are 
tabled under subject-headings in five main groups. In terms the 
headings are strongly reminiscent of ways of thought inimical 
to Taoism ; thus the first and second—military measures and 
» Tlx Texti tfi TAnjw, candated by J. Ugge (lipj). Part I, p- 144. 
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administration of rewards and pujushxnenu>~have all the appear* 
ance of borrowings from a legalist handbook. So also the 
remaining chree-^rirual and minor rules oflaw, musical appoint- 
menis and mourning fonns*-sugg<sc the conventional trappings 
of Confixeian moraUcy. But the essayist stresses that all these 
things arc only “trivial elements” in the State, and by so 
doing dissociates himself from the rival schools; had his alle- 
^ance to the Taoist school been doubtful, those responsible for 
putting together the various parts of Cliuang TzH would hardly 
have included his work in their compilation. Yet, in arguing 
the case for his non-essentials on the baris that “ the ancients ” 
had them, he seems to strike a discordant note in Taoism; for 
the stock description of these folk, repeated at intervals in the 
TaoKt classics, shows them as hostile to all governmental forms. 
One wonders why he did not rather take his stand on the law 
of aaturalncM and argue, like the unknown author of the famous 
final essay in Chim$ Tzii, that the nature of man demanded 
music and mourning—and so on through the gamut of the 
non^sseniials. 

As Dr. Walcy has remarked, " there was never a Taoist State 
as conceived by Chuang Tzu”.* Occaaonally small, semi- 
private attempts at govcnimcnt by were made by 

individuals; in the riiicd century A.D,, for instance, a certain 
magistrate (brother of one of the Seven Sages of the Bamboo 
Grove) experimeuted successfully wiili it in his district. But 
in general the great idea remained unrealized ; perhaps because, 
as originally conceived, it was too anarchic to be reabzablc 
and, in later forms such as “ the invariable way ”, not anarchic 
enough to command acceptance by the majority of believers 
in the Simplidcy of Lao Tzu. 

* Arthur Waky, 77 iw Ways o/Ttmghi in Ancierii China (i 939 ). P* 

•• Chuang ltd " means bete the book rather thae ihe man. 
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It is OM of paradoxes of Chinese philosophy that the two 
schools of Taoism and Legalism (or rather two groups of 
thinkers* for in neither case was xhae actually a school) were 
arch-enemies in general policy and at the same dme close, if 
unintentional, allies in particular holds of thought. The respec¬ 
tive literatures, reflecting the paradox, contain what at £Irsc 
tight appear to he opposing elements; thus in the Tao Ti 
Chltiji, the Testammt of Taoism, one ixnds in immediate juxta- 
posloon both anti-Legalist and Legalise ideas, and in Han Pel 
TzH. the chief work of Legalism, whole chapters devoted to 
** explanadom" and illusttadons *’ of the Too Ti Ching,^ 
When examined, however, the apparent opposites resolve them¬ 
selves into mutually consistent features of Taoism on the one 
hand and Legalism on tlie otlier. 

It was strongly and-Legalist, for instance, on the part of the 
author of the Tao Tf Chin£, to declare chat laws and regulations 
only encouraged handicry and chefr, chat prohibidons and r^ 
striedons impoverislied the people, and that capital punishment 
was no deterrent from crime. All this was tantamount to a 
flat rejecdon of everything chat Legalism stood for in home " 
aftairs—State control and die rule of law, law of the sdflesc 
and sternest kind, backed by a hard-and-fast system of penal- 
des and rewards. It was the same with his condemnadon of 
war as an instrument for adjusdng “foreign” (inter-State) 
affairs; a glance at the Book of Lord Shang is enough to show 

* It is questionable wbetber these chapters were actually tbe work of 
Han Pei. The hisrorian SsQ-ma Cb'ien, however, writing about lOO a.c., 
stated that Han Pei's doctrines were baaed upon Taoism. 
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how difTerent, how very dil^renr, were the views of the first 
great L^allst on this topic. But when it came to saying diat 
“people who knew coo much were difficuit to govern" and 
chat “ a ruler should make and keep his subjects knowledge 
less ", (he Tawt author was voicing a sendmenc common to 
his own school and legalism—a deep dislike of moral-cultural 
knowledge of the type professed by Ae Confudan school. He 
was also at one "witk Lcgalbs in opposing the principle, 
held by the Coniudans and the MohisB, that only persons of 
high moral worth {hsien) should he eligible for appointment to 
ofbccs in the State. The Legalists and he were united, too, in 
their contempt for Confiidan podng over books in search of 
antique doctrines of morality, and each group echoed the other 
in calling for the “ banishment of learning *’ (in paiticubr, 
learning of the three thousand odd rules of Confiidan etiquette). 
And it was not only moral but every sort of cleverness chat the 
two groups objected to ; for instance, the hait-splitdng l^ic 
of the Sophists, the “ merchants of the market of fine words ” 
of the Too Td Chir^. 

The clue to (he differences between the Taoists and the 
Legalists is to be found in chclr respective attitudes cowards 
the many-faceted scheme of “ heaven and earth ", the universe 
or Nature. In each case a fingle aspect of the scheme was 
lauded and elaborated to the exclusion of die rest: in Taoism 
the spontaneity of Nature, in Legalism the fixity and perman¬ 
ence of Nature's law.* Theocedcally there was nothing incom- 
padble between the principles of spontaneity and law; were 
they not conjoined, in the most intimate way, in all the 

’ Nor law m the sense of the uaiural sciences, but rather the order and 
putera in Nature, which, according ro Kuan TVS, were clearly to be 
seeo in the measured march of winter aad summer, the constant pro p e r ties 
of water and soil, and the tegular life of animals and plants. 
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manifeld phenomena of Nature—in the gathering of a cloud, the 
unfolding of a flower, which were artlessness itself and, at the 
same dmc, products of the inflexible mechanics of evolutionary 
change? But when in practice these principles came to be 
creat^ separately, so that their balance was upset, the result 
was extremism and a dash of ideals: the Taoisis making a 
fotish of ffoedom, the Legalists one of rigidity, in human aflurs. 

While the rival schoob, as already shown, saw eye to eye 
on a number of points, it must be borne in mind that the 
promptings behind their common views were iar &om co 
inddent. Thus, Imowledge (whether moral or ctiliuraJ) and 
cleverness were denounced for difterent reasons: in Taoism 
becaine diey conflicted with “ simplidty in Lcgaibm because 
they diverced men’s minds from the rwo great businesses of 
agriculture and war. So, too, the case agdnsc govern oient by 
hien was argued along divergent lines ; the one side urging 
the substitution of exponents of natural virtue for hien. the 
other the substitution of executants of law.' It wa inconsis¬ 
tent of these schools, while damning the study of antiquity, to 
resort to it themselves; they did so, however, but with con¬ 
trary intentions—the Taobes to prove that the Yellow Emperor, 
for instance, was a patron of Taoist ideas, the L^lbts to 
establish an ancient origin for Fti (law).* 

The last thing one would expect to find in a political system 
based on Fa (precisely codified statute law) is a recognition 

' b chis cooMCtion Han Fei poinced our chat, human nature being 
whar it wai, there would *eldom (iferei) be a su/Sdent number of Men 
to go round. Bue hsia anjrbow were unsatiifiCTory, because, according 
to Han Pei. they were liable to deceive tber masren and to be deceived 
by cbe noo-moraliy-wonhy, 

* 'niia, in Kuan ibe early sage-kings are cited as exponenu of 
goverameni by methocU of swici law. 
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of or mysdcal inacoon; (or the whole point of such 

law was to promote, not H'u-uvi. but ie opposite, lVei\ forced 
action, of Ae most inteosivc kind. Yet in the Bffffk of Lord 
Skang the prince, the controller of this action, is vividly depicted 
as a pracndonec of Wu~wei; as one who, leaning back on his 
couch and listening to the music of stringed and bamboo inscru- 
mcncs, calmly looks on, wliile die State is well governed. At 
the same dme it is clearly brought out chat, in addidon to 
enjoying aiHuencc and ease, he is the wieldcr of au absolute, 
a quast-magical power ; the paramount law-giver, whose for¬ 
mulae or “ fixed standards " have an unassailable validity, what¬ 
ever the level of his personal intelligeRce may be. An cHidenc 
and smoothly running machine, which is what Fa is, needs 
only CO be watched, not worked; hence Han Fei, following 
in the steps of Shai^ Yang, could justly refer to the lord of 
the X^alist State, who had promulgated his laws, as " a prince 
who docs nothing There is more than a surface resemblance 
here to die “ sage ’* or ideal rul« of Taoism ; the hard-headed 
realists of old China, like ihdr Western counterparts in modem 
dmes, came near to mysddsm b much of their thought, and 
In equating kingship with government by lVu~wei aligned them¬ 
selves directly with the Taoists, and also (incongruously enough) 
with chose of the Confoclan school, mcludbg its Master, who 
were prone to extol the “ ancients ** for their exercise of Wu-wei.^ 

A chapter (the fifcy-fifth) of Kuan TzS, which recently 
appeared b a new translation by the late Frofe&sor G. Haloun 
of Cambridge,^ illusiraces the wedding of Taoism and Legalism 
in this, the oldest of the scriptures of the School of Law. Thus, 

^ As in the Book of Chibi£es (Great Appendix), where the author says : 

The Yellow EfTiperur, Yao and Shuit (umply) let riielr robes hang down, 
and ehe world was in order.*' 

* Asia Major. New Series. Vol. U, Part I (April, tp^t), pp. 8i-l3C. 
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as part of the general apparatus of advice to a ruler or prospec¬ 
tive ruler, injuDctions to govern by Wu-uvi are coupled with 
typically Legalise reminders concerning, for instance, “ adjust¬ 
ment of the name to the reality*’ (maHi^ the tide and the 
funcxion of offices correspond). 



vni THE AXIS OF TAO 


Ik a pusage now recognised as a lace addioon co the texC of 
the Confudan Do^ne of ike Mean, the author, a witness (ie 
would seem) of the short-lived triumph of Legalism under die 
First Bmperor,* comments pointedly on the regime in the 
following terms: 

To no ooe but ibe Soa of Heaven [the Einpetot] does it belong to 
detennine the ndes of Li [riruaJ], die standards of weight and measure- 
men c, and the forms of ideographs [wriaen characters]. To-day, 
all over the Bmpire, cart-wheels are the same disiance apart, hooks are 
written in the same character, and the reguladons for conduct are the 
same. 

There is nothing in the context of the passage to suggest dis¬ 
approval of these outcomes of Legalist “ unity ” ; on the con¬ 
trary, the author appears to accept them, provided (a typically 
Confudan proviso) that the Emperor is a possessor of moral 
personality (T/}, No Confudan, indeed, could hiil to be im¬ 
pressed by such la^e-scale social tidyings-up ; Confu cianis m 
was all for good order m a State, and the great “ First Uni£er ” 
had contributed notably to this end. By his time the L^alliC 
conception of unity had lost the metaphysical sense attached to 
it, for insunce, in parts of lOtan Tzu ; it had hardened into 
a political doctrine which, if not uninteresting from the Con- 
fudan point of view, had no affinity with Taoist philosophic 
thought. 

1 ShihHiuagTi (^MdaiOB.c), cooquerotof all China, inebeaeemmi 
of his bbours by SsO>iiu Ch'ien specific mention u made of reforms 
al&cting weights and measures, cart-axles and the ideograplu. 
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An cMemal unifbrmlcy imposed by the $cate-^<he Legaiisdc 

order " described in Kuan TzS the highest good—was, in 
izcu the andtliesis of ismcy as the TaoisQ understood it. To 
them the highest, the only, good was the transcendent unity 
of The p'Tatute), the iar*dung unity of “the ten thousand 
thingswhich it was hi man to realize, not corporately as 

the State”, but individually and iateriorly in the pto^lindi* 
ties of his being. In the opeoing chapter of the Tito Ti Ching, 
as previously noted,^ this unity is defined: as an Absolute 
Sameness behind the muldrudinous apparent differences of the 
phenomenal world. Cn the second ^pcer esamples of these 
difecences are given in the shape of contrasting atedbutes, and 
the point is made that every attribute, beu^ conditioned by its 
opposite, is relative and therefore unreal. Thus the quality of 
beauty, according to this doctrine, is not to be r^arded as 
absolute, for to say chat a thing is beaudflii simply means that 
it is less unlovely than something else which is calcen as a 
standard of ugHness. Conversely, the idea of ugliness, which 
is cai^hc up with that of beauty, has a relative significance 
only and no real value; and the same is true of virtue (and 
vice), of difficulty (and ease), of length (and shoraiess)~in fact, 
of every quality that can be thought of. It was incumbent on 
che Taoist, as berst he m^ht, to extricate Ids mind from this 
web of relativity and in the freedom of the Absolute to “ forget 
the Many in c^ One 

The interdependence of everydiing in Nature, and che folly 
of supposing that “ private ” opinions (held from one view¬ 
point only) can ever be conclusive, are leading themes in the 
Chuang Tzu Bock, where they are expounded with vigour and 
skill and a wealth of illustration. The flitc of che essays is 
crowded with examples of “ celativeacss *' of one sort oi 
* See Note 1 (a). 
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anochfirin particular, much play u made with the skyward 
soarings of a giant bird, which ^chough apparendy a free agent, 
had CO wait upon the wind.* The lesser creacores—the cicada 
and the wrea-—^e types of those in blinkers, as it were, whose 
vision is rescricced co their spedal sphere; another in this class 
'—the hede quail'^^evcn dares to describe its puny flying efforts 
among the bushes as “ the perf^don of Eight”. A further 
of such ” small knowledge ” is that of the mushroom of 
a moming*8 duradon ; unconscious of existences other than its 
own, this tiny, short-hved plant knows nothing of the mighty 
growth of immemorial trees, nothing of the longevity of P'^g 
Tsu (the Chinese Methuselah). So in human society there is 
the “ Utde man ”, capable no doubt of managii^ effectively an 
oflice, a district or even a Stare, but ignorant (like the quail) 
of the potcndalides of the wider world beyond his horizon. 
The correladve (and correedve) of “small knowledge “—the 
“ great knowledge ” which enaUes its possessor to “ chariot on 
the normality of heaven and earth, drive as a team the six 
elements in their phases, and thus go ranging through infinity- 
eternity * Is the subj ect of detailed exposition in the second essay. 

In an eloquent passage introduced by the statement that 
" great knowledge is all-inclusive”, the author of this second 
essay deplores the bustling aedviry of the masses of men, the 
battle of wits and v/ords that daily engrosses them. Hesican- 
cies, doubts, reservadons, fears—of such is the pidfftl substance 
of their hves, and why ? Because they prefer the Many (the 
man-made disdnedons between dungs) to tbe One (the Too).* 

^ So also (be pMosopber Ueh TzQ, whose T/ was such that he could 
rnie on the wind, stiii had to depend on " somechins ’* ((bat is, ihe wind). 

* This preference was a mairer of pride eo tbe Coniuciajis, in whose 
C/esir 0 / Cfforigfs (Third and Fourth Wings) is the dictuni: “ Tbe 
gemlem^ makes diHinedons berween things,*' 
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The worse ofTcnders in this respect are the '* clever ” people 
who have judgments » deliver : Coiifudans and Mohisis, for 
instance* each claiming a monopoly of truth about right and 
wrong, and the school of Sophists lording it with their points 
of logic. What these know-alls fail to see is that they only 
muddle the ideas of r^t and wrong ; that a state of affairs 
in which one school's theory of good is another’s theory of 
bad, gets mankind nowhere and makes nonsense of right and 
wrong. As against all such, the Taouc sage detaches himself 
from " this ” and " that” and looks at all anoiiomics " hi the 
light of Heaven ” ; ensconced in T«, he takes no part In rival¬ 
ries of schools and groups, although (such is the catholicity of 
" great knowledge”) he studies them with interest 
In a striking image, which is characteristic of the writer in 
Chueng Tzd at his best, the world of thought is figured forth 
in terms that suggest a revolving sphere, the poles of each of 
the countless diameters of which represent the “this” and 
•' that” of the antinomies. The axis of the sphere, aloof and 
still in the midst of constant movement and change, staiids for 
the unity in pluraUiy, winch is Trw—for "Ac central 
suhsistiiig at the heart of endless agitation ", which is the 
comfort of the Taoist. 



IX. TECHNIQUE OF TRANCE 


Among the numerous anecdotes about persons, with which the 
a^ument of the Ckuan^ Tzil and LUh Tzu SoeUs M cnlighccned 
and enlivened, there are not a few that exhibit individual Taoists 
in states of mental absrractioii ranging from a light detadiment 
to complete amnesia. The Tao TI CWii^. wladi is devoid of 
anecdote, contains only vague and vciW allusons to such 
states. 

As instances of the milder types of abstraction, the Cltuang 
TzH Book (in passages which to a large extent arc paralleled in 
Lieh TzH) presents some halMozen cases of craftsmen noted 
for exceptional dexterity in their respective crafts. The first of 
these cases, a famous one, is that of tlic master-cook of King 
Hui of Wei- Familiar by long Itabit with each bone and sinew 
of the carcass to be cut up, he could arrest his sight and other 
senses and wield the well-tried carving-knife with his mind; 
his method behig to work a}ong ajtd not agaiml the various 
parts, thus “ following nature”, that is, applying the law of 
Tae, the clue to every craft- The experiences of others—the 
boatman, the swimmer, the bowman, the wheelwright, the tax- 
gatherer, the smith—are drawn on to illustrate further and bring 
home this point. Much play is made with advanced ago in 
descriptions of dicse masters of expert tasks; it was only by 
inrewive practice and concentration that they acquired thdr 
skill, and years, perhaps a lifetime, were involved in this. For 
theirs was a spedal kind of skill, a fine act rather than a craft: 
the subtle art of matching the " csstticc ” of the mbd to that 
of the medium in which it had to work. It was not a tiling 
that could be learnt up (as, for instance, a science could be) 
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by iact-fmding ind instrucdon in ficB ; it had to grow apoji- 
Caneously, like a flower, in a mind diverted—howevec long the 
process of divestment might cake—of hampering preoccupations 
with the world of sense.* 

In one of these stories a workec in wood, whose genius had 
&shioned a stand for bells, explains how he disciplined his mind 
for (his pardcuUi task ; how, during a period of seven days, 
he discarded first all thoughts of rewaH, cben all hopes of 
praise and feats of blame, and finally all awareness of his bodily 
self Such methodical shedding of the veils of consciousness, 
with a view to liberating the spirit wiclun, is a feature of other 
narratives in these books not necessarily connected with the 
pursuit of art. A much-quoted passage in CltuM^ TzH not 
only defines but gives a name to modes of abstraction of this 
sort; in form a series of brief exchanges between Confucius 
and his disciple, Yen Hui. this passage is a good example of the 
tacdc—a common one in Chmg T?i3—of representing Con- 
fudin worthies as willing converts to Taoist id^s. In contrast 
to the genuine Yen Hui of the AnalteU, praised by Confucius 
for his ability to “steep himself in Jfrt for three months on 
end this apocryphal Yen Hui is portrayed as one who, hav¬ 
ing “ forgotten " Jh and T (the two chief Confucian virtues) 
and ritual and music (concoiniraiics of those virtues), attains 
the state of “silting and forgetting", that is, the suce of the 
vacant mind, of The technique of Tw-u'crig, dc^ 

* Hie favourable Bcatment of haii^rafu in these storin /its ill with 
(he dominc. so roKefuUy expounded In other paauges of Cbuen; 7>ff, 
(hat any working up of a raw material is damaging to its'' virtue ” or 
proper ebaraewr. The ineojiaisreiicy is doubtless attribuable to dilTerent 
authors in CArMri; Tzu expressing themselves (Taoisneally) from difletent 
points of view. 

■ Aerording to Maspero, the expression Tso-u^ was not invented 
by the 'ftioist mystics, but was borrowed by ihen» from the professors 
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cribcd by Yen Hui, is a fourfold procedure of which these are 
the steps: iecting the Hmbs and frame go slack, dodng the 
avenues of scnse^perccption, shaking off materia! forms and dis¬ 
miss^ knowledge (of the “acquired”, the Confudan, kind), 
Having cleared Hs mind in this way, the exerdcant is “ one 
with the Great Peevader of £verything ” ; with the inward eye 
of ecstatic virion he sees face to ftce the Absolute Too, which 
the ordinary Taoist, not so iiriaatcd, can only sec (if at all) 
through a glass, darkly. In spite of its obvious folsificadon of 
the personality of a great Confudan, tliis episode is important 
as pointing to the existence, in the Taoism of the time of Chuarr^ 
Tarfi, of a definite regime of craiice>mduction comparable to 
Hindu Yo^a and £ud!^st DkySna. 

In conventional language so often repeated that it tends to 
assume the appearance of a formula, the mind of the adept in 
the condidon of Tso^ang is stated to have been like cold ashes 
and his body like the dry wood of a widiercd tree. He was 
commonly found, on emerging from trance, to have a doctrinal 
message to deliver or the experience of a spiritual wandering 
(Vk) to relate; tlius, Nan-kiw Tzu Ch‘i “ came to” with a 
parable for liis pupil on the Music of Nature, and Lao Tan 
(Lao Teu) with a personal accoui«, addressed to Confucius, of 
a voyage to the World’s Begiiming. In some cases graduation 
in the art of Tso-iifang was a long-drawn-out affair; the mys¬ 
terious Lieh Tzfi. for instance, cook nine years under close 
tuition to reach the suge of “ drifting like a leaf, not knowing 
whether he was riding on the wind or the wind on him Of 
the same order, if not accuaUy the same, as Ts^wang was the 
process called “ fasting of the mind”—a process alleged in 
Chuang TzH to have been studied by Yen Hui Cm addition to 

of witehcrafi. H. Ma^ro. Le Teobme, MHvi^es Po4tHMmts, Vo). 11 
{S 95 C), p. 14a. 
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Ti^wcng), and in Lieh Tzii to hAvt been cried by che legendary 
Yellow Emperor. In this, coo, the obje« was to forget, to 
forget everything: to forget even {which Yen Hui apparendy 
could not do die fact that everything had been forgotten. 

As a physical aid co Tio-wang and its variants some Taoiscs 
practsaed controlled breaching, supplemented, as time went on, 
by a species of gymnastic axo, oc rather antics, similat to Hindu 
Hiika-yoga. A brief allusion in the Tao Ti Ching co soft 
breathing (" like a little child's '*), and another in Chuang TzH 
CO deep breaching (" &om che heels"], suggest that chert were 
differenc method of operacing this control; details of these 
are lacking, however, nor is it always clear whether che end 
in view was menul culrivation oc che ptomodon of bngevity. 
As to addidonal exercises, there is mention in Chuang TzS, and 
in che later work Huai-nan Ttd, of mimickings of foe postures 
and movements of animals and birds: the pawings of the bear, 
the flappings of che duck, the ape’s dance, che owl's fixed state 
and foe dger's crouch. Tliese performances, as a discipline of 
longevity, ate condemned in Chuang TzO ; indeed, from foe 
standpoint of foe higher Taoism, they merited condemnadon 
whatever foeir purpose, for it was absurd, while repudiating 
extemals, co exploit them in this way. Even hreatb*eontrol 
could be overdone, according to Chuang TzH ; hue foe breach 
was " foe lifo " and, if properly managed, was a suitable inscru* 
merit for helping men to "sit and forget". 

^ For commeau ou chis falling short of Yen HuJ, m works of che fifth 
end sixth centuries A.o,, see Fung Yu>Ud, A Short Hisiery of Chiiitst 
Phlhtophy {t94S}, pp. 2tS-i9. 
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It was comrnwi ground between ConfucUns and Taoists chat, 
while all men were bom w be virtuous, not all could be sag« ; 
but if jagehood was the privAege and prerogative of a few— 

the elect " teachers of a hundred gcncradons_this did not 

mean that the many were debarred from reaching heights of 
virtue matched to dieic capaddes. There were, indeed, more 
particularly in Coaftwianism, degrees of virtue even among 
sages; thus Mendus in his moral hierarchy posited tsvo grades 
—the “ spiric-likc’* ( 5 Aen), che saint beyond man’s power of 
comprehension, and the “ holy ” the great wieldcc of 

a transforming influence. So also, in the later phase of Taoism 
represented by the 6nal essay of Chuang TzS, one finds a 
of values for sages arranged in descending order from the 
“ heavenly ’ ’ ( T't'fn-jin). In both traditions these paragons were 
defined in vague and sometimes (as, for instance, in the DMrirtt 
of the Mean) extravagant words; but to the candidate for sag^ 
hood this vagucjiess did not matter, because sagely knowledge 
was intuitive and transcended definitions. When it came to 
laying down standards of virtue for everyday life in sodery, 
more precision was needed; and the follower of Confiidus 
who aspired to be a " gentleman ”, and his counterpart in 
Taoism, che poccndal “ true man ”, were left in no doubt by 
their masters as to what these terms meant. 

It must be borne in mind, in any comparison of these ideal 
figures of the rival schools, that as time went on their original 
outlines tended to become blurred under the impact of advancing 
thought. Thus the image of ” che gentleman ” presented by 
the Analects is seen on examinadon to be a composite one: 
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baied mainly on uyings of Confudus and his disdples, in which 
morals were emphasaed rather than “form , and partly on 
scholar-ricualist interpolations, in which the emphasis was re¬ 
versed. There is some confiiMon of the image, too, due to the 
use of the term Chiin-izS (gentleman) with various shades of 
meaning; for it appears not only in iu spedaliied Confudan 
seme of* a man of virtue and education", but sometimes as 
the equivalent of" philosopher", and occasionally in its pre- 
Confudan sense of “aristocrat" (literally, "son of a feudal 
lord"). Nevertheless the type of character that emerges is a 
definite and recogni«aWe one—a character rooted in(kindly 
sympathy) and manifesting, in every detail ofio owner's bear¬ 
ing and behaviour, the fine flowers of that most gradous quality. 
A lover of learning, an adept in ritual and music, and a master 
of "the middle course", die trained for tasks of 

government—is at the same time a man of action, a militant 
or “ knight" cf the Confucian Way. 

In eenain pasuges of the AttaUsts (other than those suspected 
10 be intrusions from Taoism ‘) the moral attributes of " the 
geniJeman " are defined in phrases which, though pn^cly 
Confucian, look not unlike descriptions of the Taoist “ true 
man". Thus tlic gentleman is stated, in utterances ascribed 
to Confudus himself, to be “ calm and serene " ; to be * slow 
of speech " ; to be " free from grief and fear" ; to be one 
who "uever contends". But when the inner meanings of 
these phrases are examined, they are seen to have little con¬ 
nection with Taoist ideas. There are kinds and degrees of 
" calmness and serenity” ; and the peace of the Confudaru— 
a high satisfecaon, the reward of a virtuous and well-ordered 
far removed from the mystical-magical impassivity, 

’ Ln particuiar, pa^g^i dealing wich recluses; foe details see Confudus 
ifu Mm 4nJ Ae Myth, by H. G. Creel ( 19 ji), PP- ai3 and jtj. 
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the sallness or quiet, of the Taoisis. So also Con&dan slow¬ 
ness of speech gxearec readiness with deeds than with words 

—contrasted sharply with Taoist reticence, which was based on 
an objection in prindpb to words as such.' ^ain, on the 
subject of “ grief and fear ”, there was a wide divergence be¬ 
tween the respective views: Confodus holding (or seeming 
to hold) that these feelings were superfluous if the conscience 
was clcM, while the TaoUts, espccully Chuang TzQ, advocated 
a suppression of all the emodoos as a step towards emptying 
the mind for the occupancy of Tao. And " never contending '* 
in the Confucian sense, that is, not striving (except in sport) to 
get the beRcr of other people, v/as very different from Taoist 
padfbm, which meant a “water-like” yielding to everyone 
and everything. 

On one point however—the unwillingness of the world to 
accept the doctrines offered to it—the two schools found them¬ 
selves iu unqualified agreement; and in each case the seod- 
ment was expressed (by Yen Hui the favourite disdplc of 
Confodus, according to SsS-ma Ch'ien’s account, and by the 
author of the Tao Ti Chhi^ in his seventieth chapter) that upon 
the fact that he was not understood depended the value of the 
school’s " exemplary man”. But a Taoist might with some 
Jusdficaooii have wondered wherher the Confocians were whoQy 
sincere in this; for, while ih«f Master (as recorded in the 
AnalKfs) stressed that a gentleman should not be disenrbed at 
foe failure of others to recognize his merits, he also said that 
it was distasteful to a gentleman to die without having made 

> Sec Now Xfl, The linking of deeds wirti words was typically 
Confiician. Thus, in the Great Appendix » the Rsek ef Changes. Con^ 
fiiGos is represented u aying: " Words and deeds are die hii^e and 
spring of the geniieman . . - Through words and deads he nxoves heaven 
and earth.” 
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a tepuudon for hiraself. From the scandpolnt of Taolun the 
lacttr statement was a highly provocative and challenging one ; 
for did not the Taoist doctors reach that love of fame was the 
vanity of vanities, and that “lying hidden'—its opposite— 
was the perfection of die Way ? 

Like the CAiin-t**! of the Confudans, the Taolsc " true man ** 
was exhibited in the main as a model for the prospective ad- 
minijcracor; and in the Toe TV Chin^ (the fifteenth chapter) 
a description is given of rulers or officers, who “in ancient 
times “ (the mythical Golden Age of pre-history) displayed the 
requisite qualities. Two aspects of the nature of these per¬ 
sonages are distinguished, an inner and an outer; but of the 
inner nature nothing definite could be predicated, for in its 
subdety and abstruseness it was “ too profound to be under¬ 
stood The outer oature—the appearance or “ attitude “ pre¬ 
sented CO the world of men—was easier to delineate ; and its 
principal marks, each with an appropriate metaphor, are listed 
in a sevenfold enumeration. The first of these was a hesitancy 
or shrinking, like that of one about to ford a scream in winter ; 
the second was caution, of the kind engendered by in aware¬ 
ness of ever-present danger ; the third was deference, as of a 
gueet towards his host. The fourth and fifdi were yieldingiiess 
and simplicity, die properties respectively of melting ice and of 
virgm timber (chat is, the Unwroughc Block); the sixth was 
vacancy, the " spirit of the valley ” ; and the seventh, opacity, 
like the murkiaess of troubled water. This redtal, alchou^ 
related in terms to the special case of die ruler oc officer, could 
be treated as applying to the private individual as well; it was, 
in fact, but a development in detail of the same author's “ three 
treasures", which were offered without limitation to the com¬ 
munity at large.^ 


^ See Note HI 
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A coinparal>le description in the Ckuang Tzi Book of the 
ancient TaoUt adept (Chen-jitt) is fnnght with symptoms of 
helie& and practices characteristic of Taoism in its declining 
stages. The statement that this true man " was immune 6rom 
the harmful eOects of fire and water* and from the haunting 
terrors of high and perilous places, suggests strongly that a 
magical element was already penetrating what had once been 
a pure philosophy; and the further statement that he breathed 
fiom hh heels ” is dearly an adumbration of, if not a direct 
allusion to, techniques for indudug trance through breath- 
control.^ It is a sign of lateness, too, that four things by which 
the Confisdans set great store—sodal order, ritual or good form, 
knowledge (of the moral sort) and virtue—figure in the descri{^ 
tion without being condemned outright; the “ worthy of old ” 
could not indeed accept these things as ends in chemsdves, but 
he could and did, according to Chuang TzS, interpret and make 
them his own in a Tactic way. For the rest, he was—in the 
words of Dr. Legge—a being “ free from all exercise of thought 
and purpose, entirely passive in the hands of the Too ’*.* How 
difierent from the Confudan idea of the Chut^fzil, this paradox 
of the Man of Gentleness who was also No Gentleman ! 

^ See Noce DC 

* 7I)e Tfxts T^oim. cnnsbled b/J. Legge (tS^t), Pan t, p. i)$. 
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If anyone incetested in andent kHooIs of choughc and wich a 
caste fi>r characcoscudy should feel disposed to try his hand at 
a tteadse on Conrudus as a personaliry, he would find a mass 
of macerial co draw upon» varying indeed in dace and auchen> 
ddty yet noc inade^uacci when duly appraised, for his purpose. 
On the factual side he would have die advantage of the slider 
but well-packed biography of SsO-ma Ch'ien ; and even if no 
other source were available, the “ sayings" of the Analects would 
allow him co construa ac least a porcrait in outline of Confudus 
the man. If instead he should rum lus atcention co Mencius, he 
would get Uede help &om SsG-ma Ch'ien, whose account of 
the " Second Sage ” is surprisingly jejune ; this deficiency, how¬ 
ever, is la^ly made up by the Bock cf Mencius^ which in a 
setting of inddenc presents its subject as a great "scholar- 
gentleman", moving impressively from State to State and 
gracing the arena of politics with his noble philosophy. 

[n contrast to these Confucaan notabilities, the " worthies" 
of Taoisnv—the reputed authors of its three major rla«ifal books 
—give almost no scope at all for biographical analysis. It was 
not chat the Taoists objected in principle to the use of intel¬ 
lectual or literacy abilides ; these were gifts of Nature (chat is, 
of Ttfo) and it was permissible for the cecipient co enjoy and 
exploic them, provide that he did so in a strictly natural way. 
Nor was it that the authors of the classics could be shown to 
have contravened this important proviso : would anyone dare, 
for insance, to ascribe to conscious devemess rather than to 
Nature the depth and vigour, the subtlety and charm, the leUsh 

4 » 
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of the wisdom and wit of Chuang Tzfl ? The real clue to the 
^usiveness in a. bic^raphical sense of this trio of personages— 
Lao TzSi Chuang Tsd and Lieh Tzu —is the (act chat in Taoism 
the philosophy was everything and the philosopher nothing; 
if there were a message to be delivered, a book to be wrirtco, 
it was incumbent on the announcer or author to express him¬ 
self with a minimum of fuss, and thm, having offered his work 
to the world, to redre from it nameless and funeless and 
" leaving no trace 

It may seem curious to find the Taolsts parading in the tides 
of their books the names of “ worthies ” who, according to 
the teaching of those books, should have been left unhonoured 
and innominate. Bui in this they were only following 
convention—the practice, common in philosophic schools, of 
naming a “ scripture ” (or group of writings, possibly the work 
of several hands) after the sage ” (or thinker) responsible for 
furnishing its principal ideas. In one such case, that of ** Lieh 
Tzu ”, the idendey of the scH<alled sage is as vague as his alleged 
connection with the scripture; indeed, it has been suggested 
that “Lieh Tzu" was not a personal name at all, but a col¬ 
lective term denoting a “ body of philosophers " holding Taoist 
views.* It is true that in the Book of LUh Tzi events in the 
life of “the Master" arc recorded, which point to the exi^ 
tence of a real person—his refusal (to the annoyance of his wife) 
of a gift of grain from the ruler of Chfing, his submission to 
a nine years’ discipline of the mind, lus emergence at a time of 
famine from his Jiclcer in Ch^g. There are ailusions, too, to 

' Compare the *' penojt witk the eharacierof a dragon, who yet remains 
hidden", dosmbod—allegedly by Confudui—in the Bwfe 0 / Changes 
(Sevemh Wing). Uke much eke io the Ten Wings, this description 
is markedly Taolu both in letter and spirit. 

* B. H. Packer. Studies in Chinese Religion ( 1910 ). p. x«5. 
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his having lived in povercy, to his skill as an axcher, to the 
middtude of his adherents; but when all this infbrmatiou is 
put tt^ther, and allowance is made for some of it being parable, 
the £gure chat takes shape is so insubscandal chat the references 
in Lieh TzH (re-echoed in Chuang TzS) to the Master “ riding 
on the wind " seem apdy to describe him. He is the subject 
of half a dozen episodes in Chuang TgH, but these are 
duplicates or variants of passages to be found in LUli TxH, and 
even die essay in the former book which carries the heading 
" Lieh Yii-k‘ou " has nothing more than its opening paragraph 
(and chat a duplicate episode) to oiTer abouc him. Ssd-ma 
Ch’icn, for some reason, does not mention Lieh or throw any 
light on the dilHcult question of fixing the date of the Lieh 
Scripture—a problem which is still unsolved co-day, European 
opinion tending to assign the work to the third century i.c., 
while Chinese scholars prefer to regard it as a forgery of die 
third or fourth caitury a.o.^ 

A comparable obscuricy, so far as factual details are concerned, 
surrounds Chuang Chou, the presiding genius of the company 
of writers (for it is fairly clear chat there was more than one) 
responsible for the text of the longest of the classics of Taoism. 
SsQ-ma Ch*ien, chough credited (like his fither Ssi^«ma T'an) 
with a predilection for Taoist ideas, contributes only the briefest 
of menioin, which is not so much biographical as critical; it 
represents Chuang os a prince of philosophers, unmatched in 
dialectic and a master of prose, but, owing doubtless to a paucity 
of matenal connected with the doctrine of" leaving no trace ”, 
it hardly reveals him at all as a man amongst men. At inter¬ 
vals throughout the thirty-tlircc essays which make up the 

»Sec, for example, Arthur Wdey, TV Way and lu Ptwr (1934), 
p. XJ6, and Fung Yu-bji, A SAort Hisiery ^Chinese Philotopky (x94e), 
p. 
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6 xunt Chuang TzH Book,^ h< comes on the stage deher in 
soliloquy 0£ in argumeiiuiivc contact with others—with dis¬ 
ciples even more shadowy than himself, with Hui Tzu the 
logician, with ambassadors and kings. But the introduction 
of a personal feature (for instajice, his dressing in rags and beg¬ 
ging for rice) is always merely the occasion or pretext for an 
exposition of Taoist beliefs; and so slight and scattered are 
these items, and so diflicult is it to determine which arc imagin¬ 
ary and which real, that any hope of extracting from them a 
valid basis for a X^c of Chuang must be abandoned. Yet one 
has the feeling after readily tlu essays of having encountered, 
if not the person, at least the prcsaicc of a truly remarkable 
man-^ original thinker, a metaphysician, a poet and mystic, 
a " Trffr-saturated maji”.* It is not to be supposed that the 
work under his name is all on the same high level of quality ; 
on the contrary, some of it, probably by lesser and possibly by 
later hands, is commonplace and dull. But other parts are 
incomparably fine, and it is untaliring to know so little about 
the man who wrote them ; it must be borne in mind, however, 
that in Taoism self^fTaceinciit was tlic order of the day and 
prophesying without honour a divine impetadve. 

“ When your work is done and tlicrc is a prospect of fame, 
withdraw yourself, for such is the Way of Heavei)-” The un¬ 
known author of the Too Te Citing (for modem scholarship 
seems dnally to have disposed of the tradiuonal ascription of 
the book to " Lao Tzu") was insbtent on this principle and 
practised it rigidly hirusclf. Apart from occasional references 

1 At one tune the book wjs cou^traUy longer. The eualogue of 
the Imperal Library of Han, compiled cowards the beginaing of the 
Chiisrian era, gives fifiy-rwo as the nmuber of essays. Fragments of 
the lost ones are traceable in early commentaTics. 

* L. Giles. Muiinjii ^ a Ctiiwff Mysik (ipoC). p. la. 
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to “ 3 $sge ” or the sage ” having said this or chat, there is 
nothing in the text to connect it with a specific person ; even 
die theory of a soH:alled autobiographical chapter (the twen¬ 
tieth) has now been discredited, hi the Teo W Chirtg^t 
always in Taoism—it was the message that was the urgent, the 
unpoftant thing; as regards the messenger, it was open to pos¬ 
terity pf it chose) to ei^lore the proUem of the individual 
and the name. 



XII mSDOM OP NO WORDS 


7 ^ Coixfudan AnoJeas end abruptly, and the £nal sentcace— 
a dictum of the Master chat without knowing words one 
cannot know naen"^—rings sharply out lik^ a valedictory 
note of warning to followers of the Confudan " Way By 
“ knowing words ” was meant understanding (chat is, apprais¬ 
ing and interpeedng) the utterances of men; the art, a diiHeuIc 
one, of sizing up from the terms and cones of speech die actual 
traits and trends of the speaker’s mind.* In the same sense 
Mmdiis, the " psychobgist ’* and sage, Is recorded to have said 
to a disdple I know words" ; his spcdal object of study in 
this £eld having been, as he explained to the disciple, on^ 
sided, extravagant, evil and evasive words Such words, he 
argued, were mischievous in govemmeuc and tended to under¬ 
mine the conduct of afiairs ; in common widi ail other words, 
however, they had their value as indices of character, chat vital 
element iu the make-up of the moral Sutc. Good wotds, of 
course, were the gcacefil accomplishment of a *' gentleman ”, 
the florescence of the moral mind; it was quite unthink¬ 
able cliac a Confucian should disparage chose indispensable 
appurtenances of culture, the shining instruments of education, 
the ambassadors of the School. 

Contemporaneously with the expression of these views, repre¬ 
senting a century and more of Coniiidan thought, the voice 
of Taoism was raised to confute—if not so loudly, yet with 

* Ihe pangnpb comiau^ this sencence ic the versioa of the Ajuieta 
ued n> 4 ay is misai^ in the andotf aad basic Lu version. 

* U appears flora soother sayiog in the A^itets chat Cociudus thought 
it oecessaiy to study the expression of am'i flees as weU as their words. 
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no lea fbtce'''<lie popular accepudoc of wor{ia and ch«c worth. 
The essence of Taoist ideas on this subject was that all a man 
needed to know was Too ; chat knowledge of Tac was only 
to be had mcuidvcly, chat is, by direct apprehension ; and that 
words with cheic ismtc connotations, however appropriate for 
other purposes, were for this transcendent purpose irrelevant 
and superfiuoxu. Those who know do not speak ; those who 
speak do not know ”—in this forthright sentence, a model of 
compression, the Fathers of Taoism laid down thdr Doctrine 
of No Words. But they realized that words were nor wholly 
to be dispejssed with; it was obvious (to ^uote Mr. Aidous 
Huxley that if the Enlightened did not preach, mankind 
would still be unaware that there was a way to lose or a goal 
to be reached, and tliere would be no deliverance for anyone ” ; 
and this was the answer to those critics wh>^like Po ChU-i, the 
great T'ang poet ’—were inclined to poke fun at Lao TsO, the 
reputed au^or of the Too T/ Cfiing, for advocating the eschewal 
of words and at the same time putting Eve thousand of them 
inro that book of his. And what applied to words was true 
also of books, concerning which the author of the thirteenth 
essay in the Ckuan£ TzH Booh (a book indeed I) had a telling 
comment to make. Boob, he said, were really no more than 
words, and words no more than symbob of ideas; ideas were 
the shapings of something ocher, which could not be commtini* 
caced in words i hence the valuable tiling in boob was not 
that they stood for Tea (as the world supposed) but that as 
carriers of words they pointed the way to wbat was beyond 
both boob and words. 

It would be wrong to aedit the Taoiscs with definite plans 

* A. Hualey, The Pemnial miotophy (ipaS), p. (48. 

' For Po CUl-i's gibe at Lae set Anhor Wiley, CMrufe Poem 

(1946). p. 190 . 
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for sprcadiQg die truth of Tao, but it is clear that, wlule they 
were forced to employ both preaching and scripture as starting 
methods, they preferred, once the truth had launched, to 
rely on the recondite method of " wordless teaching The 
all-important, the only lesson to be taught was that of follow¬ 
ing Nature (the prindple of spontaneity in the universe, which 
was Ttv); and Nature’s way was essentially “wordless” as 
shown, for instance, in the work of the seasons, which expressed 
and perfected themselves withouc speech or argument. But 
Nature, though wordless, was emphadcally a teacher in the 
sense of one who taught passively by the power of example 
“that subtle power which (as in Confudanism) was held to 
be capable by a sort of bevmchmfint of causing an endre com- 
muniry to bend to its sway. In the Tao Te this doctrine 
of wordless teaching is linked with another, that of” acdonless 
action ” *; the two together constituting, as it were, the stock- 
in-trade of the instructor in Taoism, though a warning is given 
that fow can attain to these arcs. Examples of the former In 
actual operation are to be found in the curious hagiography of 
the Chuang TzS Book—in the story of the sainc-lifcc cripple of Lu 
(whose disciples were “ as uumcrous as those of Contiidus and 
theeifect of whose wordless teaching was such that “people went 
to him empty and came away full and in that of the ugly 
mystic of Wd (who' * spoke not at all, yet was believed by men ”). 

By an odd co i ncidence the closing sentences of the Too Te 
Ching, like those of the Analects, include a challenging assertion 
on the subject of words. “ The good do not argue ; those 
who argue are not good.” • This judgment, like that of the 

‘ See Note V. 

* Compare Cfmm^ TzS’s phrase: " Tlie Great A^tunuE does not 
need words ” ; and Ueh TzSt’s r efe re n ce (vdaich is echoed in Chumg 
T^iiO ro the real speaker the sage—being one wfao says nothing. 
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Confucuni, had a ring of Enalicy; and, so iar aa the truth 
about words was concerned, the rival schools^eaeh sure chat 
ic was right—could do no otherwise chan register an agreement 

to di^ec. 


XIII. HUMAN NATURE: GOOD OR BAD? 


The Taoi&ts objected to argument, in tbe &en$e of discussion of 
a philosophic problem, on two grounds: first, because difiet- 
ences of opinion (like all other difierences) dashed vrich the 
oneness of Too, and second, because a^ument never settled 
anydung, as was proved by the existence of the "Hundred 
Schools whose only adiievcmcnt was to complicate and con¬ 
found the 7 W (the truth of things) instead of clarifying it. 
Chuang Chou, in particular, felt strongly on the topic and 
pressed these objections with enc^ and zest ^; ho was satis¬ 
fied, however, to illustrate his theme by reference to general 
axguraents between groups (Confudans, Mohiscs, followers of 
Yang Chu and Sophists). If he had chosen to cite spedfic 
cases, and if also his god&~whoever they might be—had gifted 
him with propheoc vinon, what play he could have made with 
the ago-long argument about the original goodness of man’s 
nature ! 

The successive paciidpants in this searching debate were mostly 
men of outstanding ability, but the strokes and counter-sCtokn 
have a certain sameness which tends to make the redcal of them 
a tedious one. The first in the field was Mencius (372>289 b.c.) 
who, following up some germinal ideas bequeathed by Con¬ 
fucius about man's nature, came out with the confident assertion 
chat this nature was good. Hxs proof was the clear presence in 
man's mind of inborn promptings wbich were obviously good 
—the fine feelings of picy, of shame, of deference or respect, 

* h is impouible to be sure which passages io Cfutang Tz 6 wct« actually 
the work of Chuai^ Chou, but the hnguage and style of iho&e dealing 
with the theory of a^roent surest they were his. 
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and of right and wro:^. And che whole duty of man, as he 
saw it, was to nourish these feelings and bring them into fiowec; 
for they were no ocher chan the seeds of the virtues—of Jin, 1 , 
Li and CAih—which stood for Goodness and were the gradous 
attributes of " che gentleman Armed ac all points to defend 
this doctrine, Mendus bad more than one opportunity of doing 
so ; apart from the '* whirling water '' argument—his rcfuea- 
tioji of the theory of Kao Tz& that man's nature was indifferent 
CO good and bad—he had to deal with people who said the 
nature could be made good or made bad, and with others who 
said diere were good natures and bad natures. 

Not many years after the death of Mencius this doctrine of 
his was reversed by Hsiin TbS ; a great Confudan. whose web 
of thought was wide enough to irudude not only orthodox but 
also Legalist, MoKUt and Taoist ideas. While l^eving firmly 
in the excellence of the virtues, he denied thdr presence, even 
as seeds, in the congenital nature of man. which was bad ; what 
seeds there were in chat bad nature were evil ones—those of 
profit-seeking, of envy and hate, of " I uses of the ear and eye ". 
The virtues, the grand correctives of the nature, not being 
bom had to be added from without: as Hsiin TxQ put it, in 
his essay on the subject " The goodness in man u acquired 
[artificial, man-made].” If iliis was heresy (as in Sung times 
the Neo-Confucians considered it to be), the practical side of 
his doctrine of the nature—his plan for Uming and training it 
through culture, for beaud^^S through U (ritual)—was 
orthodox enough. But there were authoritarian tendencies in 
Hsiin Tad, which link his name with that of his pupil. Han 
Fe! : the latter, however, and his othickers of die L^alist 

t Tlie gmumrncss of thu famous essay, the tweiuy>(lurd in the fioAb 
^HsUn T^h, hiA beru nlled m quesaoo. Sec K. F, Johnston, Con/udonim 
Mod<m Chm { 1934 ). p* HO. 
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school went much further, discarding goodness in the Coo- 
fudan sense as a recdSer of the congenitally had nature, and 
substitutii^ the firm discipline of Fa (law). 

The controversy, which had always had an air of uniealicy 
about it, tended to become more academic as time went on. 
According to ^ Confijcaan Tung Chm^^u (died about 
];04 B.C.) the congeuital nature had goodness in it, hue there 
was the germ of covetousness to be taken into account and it 
was wrong to say, as Mencius did, that the nature itself was 
wholly good; as to the method of making it wholly good, 
Tung Chui^-shu—much like Hsiin Tru—emphasoed the value 
of Chlao (teaching, culture). A century or so later Yang Hsiung, 
taking up a middle poddon between those of Mendus and 
Hsiin Tzu, argued—not, like Kao Tzu, that the nature was 
neither good nor had—hue that it was a mixture of good and 
had, and that its development either way depended on CA*j, 
the “passion-nature” (body of propensities). Much later sdU 
(about A.D. 800) the great Han Yu, a prince and pattern of 
Confucian culture, gave his views; dividing the nature into 
three grades—thoroughly good, good and bad, thoroughly bad 
—he critidzed Mendus, Hsiin Tz 3 and Yang Hsiung for deal¬ 
ing only with the middle grade, and accused contemporaries, 
who differed from himself, of borrowing Taoist and Buddhist 
ideas. Again much later ^ the twelf^ century a.d.) Chu Hsi, 
the perfecter of Nco-Confudanism, argued that, since the nature 
was Li * and Li was good, the nature was good, and that like 
a pearl in a bowl of ditry water it remained good despite the 
bedoudings of Ch'i *; there were coteries of Confiicians, 

^ Not JU hx iu univemJ form, but cbe Li of hununty inlierent in the 
individual. See Nore I (t). 

* The physical endowment: “ cleat ” in che u^s. ’ ‘ turbid'' In varying 
degrees in ordinary men. It was the duly of the latlei by self-cultivarioo 
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however, both during and after Chu Hsi's tune, who duputed 
and dra$dcaUy revised some of his findings on the subjea. 

What a world of difTercnce—that between this clamour of 
condicdng views and verdicts and the sdll, small voice of Taoism, 
on the problem of man’s nature ! Actually, as the Taoiscs saw 
it was no problem; the whole truth about mac's nature 
was that it was bom of Tm, and there could be no question 
of calling it good or bad, for in common widi its great pro 
genicor it transcended such predicates. All argumeatcs, there¬ 
fore. about iu being this or thit were ill-founded and irrelevant; 
as to ardfidal methods, like chat proposed by Mendus, of righ&> 
ing it when it went wrong, the point was chat, if only man were 
left to himself, it could not go wrong*-his Tt, the " power " 
of Tac in him, would look af^r that. 

to diipcl (his turbidity and lo let shine (he pearl of Eoodneu in the lucutc, 
the purity of U. 



XIV. TJIE SILENCE OF HEAVEN 


It may s«m curiow tliat Ac Tadsfe. to whom Tao-thc spon¬ 
taneity of the uniTCfse—was everythmg, should have found 
room in thdr ^heme of thought for Tien, the immemorial 
“ Heaven ” of China. But Tien had largely shed its old-time 
sense of assembly of important men, of shades of rfic departed 
sago-kings in council; it had come to mean, when not used 
merely to denote the overarching sky, a spiritual power, a 
Providence or Grace, in high control of die deeds and destinies 
of man^d. And while Heaven conceived as a “ body of 
people ” would have seemed too naive to the thinkers of Taoism, 
it was otherwise with the abstract idea of a providential power; 
the n of the T<w Ching, in fact, was in one of its aspects 
just such a power,^ and the Heaven of that wotk, a Heaven 
which the author describes as taking its law from Tw, was 
really only the Providence of 7^ in another form. It’must 
not be supposed, however, that the Taoists attached any dear- 
cot meaning to T'lert; on the contrary, the term was an elastic 
one capable of being applied—as it was in Chuar^ TzS. like Tao 
in the Teo TS Cking though less impersonally than that—to the 
Rrst Prindple itself. 

The Taoists would not have it that there was purpose in the 
universe, and the “ Way of Heaven ” in Taoism was more a 
form of order than any son of plan ; the Tien of the Con- 
fudans, on the other hand, bad its aim—the establishment on 
earth of the moral law—and its use of chosen men (of whom 
Confodus was one) as instruments for the furtherance of that 


> See Note ILL 
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aim. In the ConCudan classics Tien has shades of meaning, 
which include " the sky “ a ruling power ’ “ fiite'“ nature 
and a moral power ”; in the Pour Books ah of these are 
reflected, but mote particularly the second and fifth, and much 
is made of the Will of Heaven and its righteous bid(hng8, the 
heavenly mandate or " Decree This Heaven, chough treated 
wich a certain special intimacy by Confucius hunself, was never 
personal in the sense in which Sbng Ti, che object of Imperial 
worship, was; cherc are signs, indeed, of a tendency in Con- 
fiiciui to equate Heaven with the order of Kature, a tendency 
which grew in Confucianism as dme went on. In Mendus 
Heaven, conceived in the main on traditional lines as a Provi¬ 
dence with a WU). appears in places as a determinant force or 
law i a half untury later, in Hsiln TzH with it» strong colour¬ 
ing ofTaoist thought, the term Tien, completely depersonalised, 
has the one meaning of " Nature" (or " Nature's Law”). 

A similar merging of Confudau with Taoist ideas took place 
in connection with T'lVn TI, a general expression for " Heaven 
and Earth”, which could mean, according to the mind of die 
user, the universe in a physical sense (the visible heaven and 
solid earth) or—alaccr d^clopment, thi^thc Powers of Nature 
conceived iS a sublime duality. It is often difficult to know 
which meaning of Titn Ti or of Tien, U intended; one 
thing is dear, however, namely, the conviction of Taoists and 
Confucians alike that neither Tien nor Tien Ti had *' spoken ” 
(disclosed its truth by revehHon to mankind). In che Tao Ti 
Chin^ it is said of Tien that its Tac (or Way) is" not to speak ” ; 
and ic Cftnan^ TzH the same habit of divine reticence is ascribed 
to Tien Ti the Four Seasons being dted as a case of vital 
workings of Nature which are also voiceless. In the Attaleos, 
in language curiously similar to chat of the passage in Chuang 
TzH, Confucius, defending his ” preference for not speaking ”, 
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calls attcnrion to the silence of Thn *; that ^ence is fcaiared 
in Mfndus, too, aj;<l diere aic later echoes of the same idea, 
applied to Titn Ti and TUn respectively, in the work of Hsun 
Tau and that of Tung Chung^hu. 

What, then, of Shang Ti,* the personal counterpart of imper¬ 
sonal T'len in the Coniudan classics, who was stated in the 
Book of Pottry to have “ spokcu ” thrice directly to King Won, 
ajid in the History to have given out the lesson of the Royal 
Way ? A Confuciaii would never have thougl.c of applying 
the test of higher criticism to these staiemciits, of asking whether, 
perhaps, the one was no more than a flight of poetic fancy, 
the ocher merely a pious attribution to the Lord of All of a 
man-made plan ; sic records about Shang Ti, though slight, 
were part of the precious " tradition of the andencs" and, as 
such, had CO be accepted and venerated as they stood. But the 
divinicy that shaped Confudan ends was primarily Tim and 
not Shang Ti, and for purposes of the orthodoxy of the Four 
Books (in which Shang Ti is hardly aiccdoned) it was enough 
to say chat Tittt had not spoken: any breaking of silence by 
Shang Ti was little to the point. 

And the point was this, that the truth of things could be 
known without a divine revelaaon—could be known directly 
by the holy sages, possessors of the gift and grace of intuition, 
and indirectly through them by ordinary men. The latter, 
whether Confudans or Taoisis, had but to follow the leading 
of ihdr sages, ajid something more than the mere silence of 
Heaven, of Heaven and Earth, would be surely theirs. 

* Dr. Waley considen (Hfc A/takOte/ Cofifudus. 1938, p, sa) that the 
traiuladoo “ Nature ”, iaaead of ” Heaven ", for Tiw in thij passage 
would DOC be out of place. Dc. Creel thinks ibe passage is probably 
a Taoist inerusion (Cmfiuhu ihe Mm and iht Myih. tpsz, p. a 13). 

• Or TL “ God ” as disooct from " Supreme God 


XV. DEATH AND BEYOND 


The comparative study of Coofudanbm and Taoism is mainly 
one of difSjfcnccs of amtude, la^er or smaller, towards great 
subjects, and among the larger is the diiference of attitude 
wards death. So as the religious »de is concerned, death 
was caught and held by the Con^dan school in a complex 
web of traditional ferms-^f multiDitious ritual acts of rever> 
eoce to the endless chain of ancestral shades. But in Taoism 
religious beliefs meant little and ritual piedes nothing at all, and 
when the Taoist Fathers came, as th^ often did, to speak of 
death, they treated the subject as a philosophic, not a religious, 
one. 

The early Confudans, intent like cheif Master on fostering 
morals in the field of life, made no attempt to propound a 
philosophy of death. Other leaders of thought were less r 6 ~ 
served; Mo Ti, for instance, came boldly out with arguments 
on the efficacy of sacrifice to spirits of the dead. But Con¬ 
fucius had said, in answer to a disdple curious about the con- 
didon of the dead, that " until one knew life, one could not 
know death", and no true adherent of bis could ignore this 
warning. Later oa there were so-called Confudans who did 
ignore it: Wang Ch‘ung, for instance, of the first century A-E»., 
who, taking up the muci^bated question of whether the dead 
were conscious, arrived at the definite conclusion that they 
were noc 

The Taoist thinkers, though never giving formal shape to 
their views on death, made certain clear-cut general points about 
it. Among these was the metaphysical point chat life and death, 
as members of a pair of opposites, could not be other than 
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unreal ‘; they liad only to be looked at in the light of Tm, 
the aU-tramcending Kealiry. and the fancied differena between 
them would fodc and disappear. It was the same when they 
were considered olgectiveiy, as facts of experience ; the round 
of Nature with its seasons and other recurrent changes was 
manif»dy one, ajid the cycle of change called Iif(sand-deach, 
within chat round, was likewise one. And since this was so, 
it would be wrong for a Taoist to be elated about life or de¬ 
pressed about death ; there must be one aldtude towards them 
bodi—an unemotional acceptance, in quiemess of spirit, of the 
chances of life and the certainty of death. 

The last of these points is clearly brought out by the author 
(or authors) of Chuang TzH in passages which are among the 
£ncsc in Taoist literacure; in that, for instance, which 
with Chuang Tth’s reactions on the death of his wife—hb 
temporary yielding to natural grie£ and then his realization 
that death was no more chan a phase in the Evolution of Things. 
There are the cases, too, where Confucius is rmAi- to deprecate 
lamentation for the dead: a travesty, this, of his ceal arorude 
towards mourning. Emphatically, death was not an occurrence 
to be wept over. It was one to be faced and embraced, to be 
mystically welcomed; for, as Chuang T^u once came to ieam 
in a dream-talk with a human skull, there was more in death 
chan mere repose for the tired body and the troubled mind— 
there was somedui^ positive, a “ happiness greater than a 
lang's 

Precisely what this happiness meant, it is difficulc to say. 
The refere n ces to af^r-death in Chuang TzS are plentiful enough, 
but whea examined they are seen to be just scraps of thought 

* See Note Vm. 

* A Hory about lieh 7^ and a skuU is told m Chuartg Tzfi 

and also, in an extended ferzn, in UA Tz6. 
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(some o£ them, doubcless, produces of di£erenc minds and dmes) 
whidi luve no clear oudine, no intelligible pattern. Behind 
them is the broad idea of an incorporeal " essence" in man, 
which someebne in the case of a man of Too is rather curiously 
called his " heaven "; an indestructible* a god*like msence, 
which in one passage is symbolized by the " fire chat* wlien 
the " laggocs" (the body) are consumed, appears to die bur 
actually departs eUewhitW, The play made with che idea, 
however* Is confusing. In one of che essays a hint is given of 
a transformation after death, when che left arm may become a 
cock, the righc a crossbow, che spirit a horse ; in another it is 
a^ued that the spirit of man* which is real, survives eternally 
as such, while his body* which is unreal, sulfers extineciofl. In 
some chapters death is applauded as a purely natural recum to 
non-being ; in others chore is praise for culcs of longevity, the 
aim of which was to postpone—it might even be ro cancel— 
that ultumie journey.^ 

Perhaps che happiness of death was simply the peace of Tm 
enjoyable here and now, continued after duch and carried co 
a higher power. It would be in line with che general drift of 
thought in Chuartg TzH to interpret it in this way. 

t Thii is Illustrated by the case of a Taoist sage wKc cultivated longevity 
with lueb effect due after twelve hundred yean he was still alive and 

gouig strong ”, with bis body undccaycd. 

la LUh Tri, which emphasises che repose of death* techjuques foe 
proloDpng lUe are ftowried on. 



XFI. PROBLEM OF THE YANG CHU 
FPAGMENT 


As previously noted, ic is a reature of the collection of Taoist 
writings known as Cfiuang TzS that the anonymous authors, 
though broadly of one mind, on some points held independent 
views.* A comparable, but much sharper, cleavage of thought 
is observable in the coUecdon Liefi Tzu, which presents—in the 
seventh (penuJtiindtc) chapter, purporting to contain the theorte 
of Yang Chu *—a pattern of isetrine so ettreme that the term 
"Taoism” seems a misnomer as applied to it There is no 
dear answer to the (question of how this chapter came to be 
included in Lieh TzH ; the thoroughgoing hedonism attributed 
CO Yang Chu had no counterpart in Taoism proper, and in so 
far as it was a "following of Nature", it was so only in a 
narrow, un>Taoiscic sense. 

The impression given by the Yang Chu chapter is that of 
a mind of coarser grain than those of the acknowledged Masters 
of Taoism, working at a lower philosophic level chan chein : 
a mind indiiforeuc to cnnscendencals—to speculations about Too 
and T(^buc deeply interested in " nurturing the life ” (perfect¬ 
ing the individual self) on thi>wocldly lines. In general tone 
and temper the chapter is less benign than the rest ofLjeA TzH ; 
Confoaus, for instance, the treatment of whom elsewhere in 
the book is remarkable for its mildness, is here referred to (with 
some of his fovourite hero-saints) in terms of pitying contempt. 

* As. for instance, on the subject of govensnene. See Kote VL 

* Ox cbe Yai^ Chu school, tt is impoable to distinguish the original 
teachinp of the xiuftex from the advanced Yang Cbuisin in which they 
are caughr up. 
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It must not be supposed, however, that there is nothing of true 
Taoism in the philosophy of Yang Chu; on the contrary, 
important elements of his thought are paralleled in passages of 
the Too TV Chi/^t of Chuan£ TiS and of the other chapters 
oflirA TzS. But in their £rul form as a message to the world 
—a plea for pleasurable and contented living based on sads- 
&ction of the senses—the views of Yang Chu are, in effect, 
a repudiation and reversal of the higher Taoism. 

In the Tao TV Ching there arc one or two (somewhat cryptic) 
allusions to “ nurturing the life ", but the emphasis here is on 
keeping inuct the powers of the body consider^ as a ubenucle 
of Too. There is no suggestion or hint of man’s being bom 
with these powers for purposes of enjoyment; the body is 
" what hurts "—a potential source of pain—and the &rst duty 
of the Taoist u to protect its Tb^given comdtudon from im« 
pairmenc through pain. Bspedally he must protect it &om 
the ills attendant on over-udu^ence of the organs of seise : 
&om blinding of the eyes by the five colours, doiening of the 
ears by the five notes of music, spoiling of the palate by the 
five pleasurable castes. So, too, be must put himVilf on guard 
against exdtements of the mind: those caused, for imcance, 
by hunting and racing, laying up treasures of bronie and Jade, 
going about " with sharp swords and m rich array As to 
methods of overcoming these mischiefs, the author recommends 
the praedee of desirelessness", JVu-ytJ; he abo recommends 
—presumably foe chose not stror^-v^ed enough to achieve 
IfW-yii—" redudng or making few the desires”, Kua^ti. 

The proper use of tbe senses and the mind is a &equeoc topic 
in CItmig TzS, where it is treated in various ways redeedng, 
no doubt, the views of diSerent contributors to this work. 
According to a passage in the eleventh essay, the ” eight joys ” 
—those of visioa, hearing, die four virtues, music and 
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ledge—are harmless if exercised along purely nacurai lines ; but 
in feet men idolize and overdo cHot, thereby disruptiog the 
pq f y of the world, and the aim of the wise ruler should be to 
restore chat peace by a return to (maction). In the 

dghceenth essay, the opening section of which is ^oted to 
an analysis of “ enjoyment ”, the writer allows chat comforoag 
the body with the luxuries of life may consricute enjoyment; 
he emphasizes, however, that his own preference is for die high 
satisfaction resultu^ from die perfect enjoyment of 

the Taoist, which is the absence of oijoyment. In the wcncy- 
foucth essay a special point is made of the “ menace " of the 
sensenjigans and the rnind: the menace, that is eo say, which 
the eye presents to its own power of vision, the ear to its own 
power of hearing, and so on. There is no direct reference in 
any of these pass^es to Yang Chu : elsewhere, however (as 
in the tenth essay}, the scnse-philosophcc is coupled with Mo 
Ti, the lonely advocate of " universal love ”, in a denundadon 
of these two as despoiiers of “ The Way 

Where the same subject is dealt with in Liek TzH (apart from 
dM seventh, Yai^ Chu, chapter) diere axe similar invocations 
of eternal principles. Thus, in one of the metaphysical seccoos, 
the phenomena of sound, colour and caste are stated to have 
t hei r hidden origins in Wu-wei: a warning, it would seem, 
so the possessor of the senses, on which these phenomma 
impinge, to treat the latter revereudaUy as funedons of lVu~wti. 
Again, in the story of the Yellow Emperor*s dream, the “ way 
of the senses *' is £rmly declared to be not the way to the 
attainment of Teo ; what the author recommends is ” fesdng 
of the mind ”, a form of self-disdpline (met with also in Chuang 

* So also Mencius, &om bis Cesfueian seaadpoinc, bracketed in coi> 
demiution these two philosophers, making the same damaue appeal as 
the wiicer in Chuang Tz5 to ” nop the mouths of Yang and Mo 
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TzH) deigned to makt room In the mind (os Too} In ocher 
conCexB the £iculde8 of sense ere so pUyed down cbec chey aU 
but disappear; in the account, for instance, of the fuaJ stage 
of Lieh TzS’s nine years’ quest of Tao, when, having achieved 
Inward Vision otherwise than through particulax senses, 

he found that his eyes were one and the same with his ears, 
his ean with his nose, his nose with his moucb No asper¬ 
sions are cast, as in Chuen^ TzH, on Yang Chu by name: 
where he is mentioned at all-in occasional anecdotes—the 
acdtude cowards him is a friendly ojie, but in these cases it as 
probably the man. rather chan the master>philosopher, who is 
spoken about. 

The main idea in these vanous approaches to the complex 
problem of che senses and the mind—the idea of so controlling 
chese latter as not to involve them in Wti (acdon)—is sharply 
countered in the Yang Chu chapter of 1 /eh TzH. The author 
of that chapter in a famous passage—a call, strange-sounding 
in a Taoist work, to enjoyment for enjoyment’s sake—urges, 
apparently with no thought of that the heart of man 

should take its fill of all life’s cultural pleasures and comfort¬ 
able things. There is no suggestion liere of reducing the desires 
sdll less of abolishing them {JVii-yii). At certain 
poinu important tcjiets of Taoisjn proper arc actually reversed : 
as where the audior invites '* the mouth " to regale itself with 
talk about right and wrong, a form of " acdoji” which was 
anathema to all true Taoists.* The presence of such lieterodox 
clemenu in the chapter is matched by the absence from it of 
other-worldly sanctions; in particular, of any higher saacdon 
for its ceacral doctrine of " ease and pleasure *’ than the hard 
fact of the shortness of the span of hi] man life. 

Yet one hnds in the chapter andpathies and sympathies which 
' See Note DC • See Note VlU. 
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were aJso chose of the Masters of Taoism-^ deep discaite for 
convcntiondl vircue, an eager acceptance of nature ” as the 
principle of man’s Way. The fbuntlaiion, however, was one 
thing and dre superstructure another; and it is the couaten* 
anting of the latter with its ultra-hedonism by the unknown 
compilers of LUh TzS, which constitutes the riddle chat has 
pusled all students of this work. 


XVJI. TAOISM AND ZEN 


When che flowcdng tune of Taoiim was over and its pure 
philosophy, in a process helped and hastened by infileradons 
from Buddhism, went to seed in a Taoist reli^hn, it looked as 
if all was up with the philosophy for ever. But the Buddhists 
in thdr turn were borrowers from Taoism, and in the form of 
Buddhism known as or more commonly nowadays as 
Ztn, the Japanese equivalent of some of che main ideas 
of Taoism, modifred to frt che pattern of Zen, were given a sort 
of vicarious inunortalicy. It is not always easy to distinguish 
these elements in Ztn; there were certain affinities between 
Chinese Taoist and Indian Buddhist modes of thought, and 
where these two converged, as in Zen, che result was a mixture, 
or rather a compound, of ideas. Cases in point are the con¬ 
cepts of "emptiness" and “inaction"; held in common, 
though dilferoidy understood, by Indians on the one hand and 
Taoiscs on the odier, they figure in Ztn as syntheses—part 
Buddhut, part Taoist On " contemplation ", which was a 
feature of both obediences, che Zeti tnascets quarrelled among 
themselves; while they all accepted it in principle, there were 
Aose who could not tolerate its extreme forms (where Ac 
How of coiudousness was retarded or brought to a stop). 

Like all oAer schools of Chinese philo»phy, che Ztn school 
had its Tat or Way, which, aJAough essentially Buddhist, ii 
often described in Ae curious literature of Ztn in terms and 
turns of phrase reminiscent of Taoism, Thus when Ma-cu, of 
the eighA century inquired of his Zen master how, if che 
Tat was formless, it could be seen into, and whether it was 
subject to construction and destruction, Ae colloquy had all 
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the appearance of one between an ol<l-djne Taoiit pupil and 
masecr. The fact was that, at their highest levels, die two 
Taos (diose of Taoism and Zen) tended to lose their dif^ences 
and to become one; with the result that, when they came to 
be described, the same kind of abstract language was applicable 
to them both. While die presence in Zen texts of Taoisde 
epithets and expressions is interesting for this reason, it does 
not necessarily connote a recourse (in the sense of actual bor¬ 
rowing) to Taoism ; the Tao of Zen, wliich was that of Buddha- 
hood or Enlightenment or rather Sudden Enlightenment (for 
this was she special mark of Zen), had quite enough native 
strength to be independent of the Too of the Tao Ti Chir^ 
and Ckuang TzH. 

The idea of “ emptiness "—a basic one in Mabiyana Buddh¬ 
ism, the mother-school of Zen^was given a spedal place in 
the central Zen doctrine of “seeing into one’s self-nature'*.* 
By self^ture was meant the real, the ori^nal, nature “ even 
before one was bom ** (bom, that is, into a world of rclarivicy); 
and part of the Zen “ drill *’ for seeing into (intuitively appr^ 
bending) this nature, was to clear tlu mind of its clutter of 
relative knowledge, to bring it to a sute of “ no mind ’’ or 
*‘no thought*’. This mind-emptying, portrayed in the Ox- 
berding Pictures of Zen ^ by a blank dxcle, at once recalls the 
Taoist technique of “ fating of the mind ’’ referred to in 
Chuang TzH and Lieh Teu *; in both cases it was the same 

* The {ml Zen master to fomulate this doctrine was Hui-ning (dkd 
713 A.D.), the s»<aUed Sixth Pacriarcb and the real Chinese founder of 
Zen. 

t This famous sequence of ten piaurea a sore of pilgrim's pr^rese 
in Zen—a believed to dace from the Sung dynasty (eleventh century 
A.D.). 

•See Note DC 
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great maiKr of £mng the miad for the supreme experience_ 

in Ztn the realiuiion of fiuddhahood. in Taoism that of TVo. 

The principle of " inaction ”, which like chat of” cmptineK " 
was fundamental in the MahS^na scheme, suggests, in its prac¬ 
tical application in Zen, an intimate blending of Buddhist and 
Taoist ideas. There was the same aversion to Ztn as in Taoism 
to conventional modes and processes of thought, the same in¬ 
sistence on ” Jiaturalness in living ” as the outward and visible 
expression of the real; in both cases, too, the ideal life envisaged 
was a simple one, backed by a sense of awareness of the wonder 
of it aU. 

[ draw water, ! carry fuel. 

What a miracle, this I 

[q these words of an eighth-century Ztn poet, with their inci- 
madon of sometbiiig sacramenul in the performance of the 
humblest casb, the ” inaction ” of Zen—and with it the Wu^ei 
of andent Taoism—is illustrated and epitomised ; for ” in¬ 
action”, which meant ” no unreal action", alio meant ” reel 
(that is, natural) acdon”,^ and of this the simple drawing of 
water, the simple carrying of fuel, were per&CT examples. 

The experience called Sudden Enlightenment in Zen was 
something elemenul, that shook the whole being of a man ; 
for " seeing into self-nature " involved no less than a " leap " 
from die world of relativity to another world, the world as it 
really was. Of the actual experience at the moment of crisis 
no man could tell, for it was inexpressible; this only could 
be said, that the “ sedng " from the new viewpoint thus reached 
was no ordinary seeing, but absolute seeing in which there 
was neither seer nor seen. In so far as the experience was 
" sudden", it was a speciality of Zen i but mystical insight, 

^ As to (he iiill tIgnifKunce of these expresuons, see Note V. 
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such, as this, was not tlie prerogative of any one school, and 
there is something analt^ous to Zen Enlightenment in the 
Taoist doctrine, proffered in Chuang Trf, of self-withdrawal 
to the r*» ajds” of thought.^ The scope of Zen ins^hc, 
however, was wider than that of Chuang TzS, for it covered 
not only a realizadon of the unity in muldplidiy of things, 
but a knowledge of what things were in their self-natore.* 

* As already mentioned, there was a difference of opinion in 
the 2 kn school about DhySita (mcdicatioii): about whether it 

* should he practised statically, on lines of quietude absorption, 
or, as Hui-n6ng ut^hc, dynamically—that is, as high-powered 
concentration on “ pointers *' (utterances) of Zew masters. The 
former method, that of a small group ordy, has a special interest 
in relation to Taoism; for it represents a return, &om hidia, 
of the art of “ acting with an empty mind ", which had pre¬ 
viously flowered in the Taoist field from what was mainly, if 

» not wholly, a Chinese stem.* The actual terms of Taoism 
used to describe this arc reappear in Zen, even when it is the 

I dynamic method chat is being dealt with ; such phrases, for 
insunce, as “making oneself like cold ashes or dead wood" 
hark stmighc back to the accounts of trance in Chuang Tzu.* 
But there is no parallel in Taoism to the ultra-active Dhyona 
advocated by Hui-nSng and finally adopted, as true DhySna, 

^ See Note Via. 

* That the Taoias had thcpughc about self-nature is cleat fiom the 

I well-kaown saying :q Chiw^ Tzii, which is paralleled io the Tae Ti 

Chltfg^ that " it is not by eaumeracif^ the parts of a bone [that is, by 
coshderu^ k uiceUeetually} that one ges to know what a horse is 
But the idea was not devkoped m Taoism, chough there is something 
aot unlike ie mixed up in the doctnse of T 4 s ee Note DL 

* As CO possible Indian influence on early Taohe practices of the Y^a 
type, see Arthur Waley. The W'tfy and lu Power (1934)* PP« xt 4 -t 5 - 

«See Mote DL 
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by the main body of adbnencs Co Ztn ; the Taoists were all 
against agicaaon, and ic was jusc chis^violent rousing of the 
mind—that made Ztn “ mcdiudon " the unique cbing ic was. 

Likc Taoism, Zen was a Wisdom of No Words, which in 
practice meant using the fewest possible words and discarding 
these as soon as th^ purpose had been served ; that purpose 
being merely eo “ point the way ”, not to try co explain the 
unexplainable—in Ac one case, Tao, in the othec, Self-nature 
or Buddha-nacure. But Ae Zen masters ouedid the Taoists in 
this; whereas, for instance, Ae latter used ” Tao *' as a word 
for what was beyond all words, Ae former would not cnendon 
the Buddha-name, wluch, though all-excdiing, was still a word 
wiA the hateful taint of telaovicy adhering to it^ And ic vm 
easier for them to dispense wiA words, b^use they had oAer 
meAods, unknown in Taoism, of bringing, of forcing, home 
Ae cruA—a blow, a gesture, an exclamation, apparently non* 
sensical but quick to shake or shatter the pu^'s faiA m what 
Ae world called sense. As to written words, of which Acre 
were plenty in Zen, the position was Ae same as m Taoism ; 
having pointed Ae way, Aey were so much "junk " and could 
be finally cast aside, or better still (as was done by some Zen 
masters] burnt. 

Ic has been said of Chuang TzQ, the prince of Taoists, chat 
be “ seemed to be almost Buddhist before Buddhism arrived ” *; 
it could likewise be said of his special doctrine of ” great know¬ 
ledge”* Aac it was almost that it was wholly Zen, in 

> Tbse was a teodency at cuaes in Ae htstory of Zen to use in 
medinnoo of the “ Pure land ” practice of coonanely redraig Amiabha 
Buddhi's aarac. But this was beM in check sad never west 10 fat v 
to affect the esestul spirit of Ztn, 

• F, Harold SmiA, TTie BuJAist Way ^ Life (1051). p. Xi*. 

• See Now vm. if*- 
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SO far ai it predicated an all^cnbradng unity behind chlogs. 
But Zen " knowledge ” was richer in content chan its countec- 
pan in Taoism ; for jc included an acceptance of the world 
of plurality, of the objective world as it had always been, yet 
fraught (aa a result of the vidon gained in Sudden Bnlightcn- 
ment) with a new meaning and validity. Such two-pronged 
^wledgc, as it might be termed, was peculiar to ; this 
did not, however, prevent the Zen masters from using the 
language of Taoism about it, from calling it a return to the 
origin ”, a “ going home 
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